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LITERATURE. 


Reminiscences. By Thomas Carlyle. In 2 
vols. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 
( Macmillan.) 


Carlyle as seen in his Works. 
Kerr. (W. H. Allen.) 


TuHERE is no doubt whatever either as to the 
good intentions of Prof. Norton in publishing 
a second edition of Carlyle’s Reminiscences, or 
as to the care with which he has discharged— 
from his own point of view—his editorial 
duties. He has made these charges against 
Mr. Froude, that the first edition of the 
Reminiscences ‘‘ was so carelessly printed as 
frequently to do grave wrong to the sense,” 
and that ‘‘the punctuation, the use of 
capitals and italics, in the manuscript— 
characteristic of Carlyle’s method of expression 
in print—were entirely disregarded.”” Who- 
ever compares any one page in the first 
edition of the Reminiscences with what ought 
to be the corresponding page in the second, 
will find both charges made good. There is 
no longer any question that Mr. Froude sent 
the Reminiscences to the press with in- 
excusable haste ; that he revised his proofs 
with inexcusable carelessness; and that his 
treatment of Carlyle’s capitals, italics, and 
otber peculiar modes of expression, taken 
in connexion with his own nuda veritas or 
‘warts and all” theory of portraiture, was 
altogether inexcusable. It is impossible to 
take but one view of Mr. Froude’s memorial 
to Carlyle. He led his readers to believe 
that it was as solid a piece of masonry as 
anything ever erected by James Carlyle. 
This belief, and this belief only, could be 
urged in defence of its ruggedness and its 
angularities. But Zhe Reminiscences now 
stand revealed as a piece of jerry-building. 
The remainder of the Carlyle biographical 
literature, being of Mr. Froude’s handiwork 
to a far greater extent than 7'he Reminiscences, 
is now suspect. For if Mr. Froude’s eyes 
and judgment have failed him in regard to 
Carlyle’s modes of expression, they are much 
more likely to have failed him when he came 
to deal with Carlyle’s treatment of his wife, 
and to look at various actions through the 
coloured spectacles of his own views of what 
Carlyle ‘‘ ought” to have done. 
Prof. Norton says that— 


“In the first pages of the printed text there 
were more than a hundred and thirty correc- 
tions to be made, of words, punctuation, 
capitals, quotation marks, and such like; and 
these pages are not exceptional.” 


By James 


This is quite true, as the following parallel 
passages from the two editions of The 
Reminiscences, which, though not taken quite 
at random, are essentially typical, will suffice 





to prove. Here is Carlyle’s portrait of Jeffrey, 
according to Mr. Froude :-— 


“*T seem to remember that I dimly rather felt 
there was something trivial, doubtful, and not 
quite of the highest type in our Edinburgh 
admiration for our great lights and law sages, 
and poor Jeffrey among the rest; but I honestly 
admired him in a loose way as my neighbours 
were doing, was always glad to notice him 
when I strolled into the courts and eagerly 
enough stept up to hear if I found him 
pleading; a delicate, attractive, dainty little 
figure, as he merely walked about, much more 
if he were speaking ; uncommonly bright black 
eyes instinct with vivacity, intelligence and 
kindly fire; roundish brow, delicate oval face 
full of rapid expression; figure light, nimble, 
pretty, though so small, perhaps hardly five 
feet in height. He had his gown, almost never 
any wig, wore his black hair rather closely 
cropt; I have seen the back part of it jerk 
suddenly out in some of the rapid expressions 
of his face,’’ &e. 


Here now is Jeffrey according to Prof. 
Norton— 


‘*T seem to remember that I dimly rather felt 
there was something trivial, doubtful and not 
quite of the highest type, in our Edinburgh 
admiration for our great Lights and Law Sages 
and for Jeffrey among the rest; but I honestly 
admired him in a loose way, as my neighbours 
were doing; was glad to notice him when I 
strolled into the Courts; aud eagerly enough 
stept up to hear, if I found him pleading. A 
delicate, attractive, dainty little figure, as he 
merely walked about, much more if he were 
speaking; uncommonly bright black eyes, 
instinct with vivacity, intelligence and kindly 
fire; roundish brow, delicate oval face full of 
rapid expression; figure light, nimble, pretty, 
though small, perhaps hardly five feet four in 
height ; he had his gown, almost never any wig, 
wore his back hair rather closely cropt—I have 
seen the back part of it jerk suddenly out,” &c. 


Mr. Froude has thus in a few lines con- 
trived to take four inches off Jeffrey’s 
stature—to convert him, in fact, from a little 
man into a dwarf—and to make Carlyle pity 
him as “‘ poor,” when he had no excuse for 
doing anything of the kind. Further, Mr. 
Froude takes the Carlylian significance out of 
this passage by suppressing the Carlylian 
capitals, one of which—in ‘‘ Courts’’—is, in 
any case, absolutely necessary. The substitu- 
tion of a semicolon for a dash in the final 
sentence spoils its picturesqueness entirely. 
In the same sketch of Jeffrey, Carlyle, 
referring to the uncles of a Dumfriesshire 
murderess, said that they ‘‘ were maternal, 
and come of a very honest kin.” Mr. Froude 
substitutes ‘‘ were” for ‘‘ come,” and spoils 
the sentence. Again, speaking of Craigen- 
puttock, Carlyle talks of ‘‘our cosy little 
Drawing-room, bright shining, hidden in the 
lonely wildernesses.”” Mr. Froude renders 
this ‘‘our cosy little drawing-room, bright- 
shining, hidden in the lowly wilderness.” 
Imagine Carlyle using such a Pecksniffism as 
“lowly ”—especially of his wife’s property ! 
Jam satis. 

It is in omission, not in commission, that 
Prof. Norton fails as an editor of the Remi- 
niscences. He says that, 


‘in the present edition some trifling passages 
referring to private persons, calculated to give 
pain, and likely to be of no interest to the 


reader, are omitted, as they ought to have been 
at first.”’ 





Whether these passages ‘‘ought” to have 
been omitted at first, it is too late to omit 
them now. They have been published, and 
readers of Mr. Norton will simply turn to Mr. 
Froude for the passages omitted, more espe- 
cially as they are all indicated in the new 
edition. Then on what principle does Mr. 
Norton decide that certain passages are 
calculated to give pain, and that others are 
not so calculated? Why, for instance, 
should he refrain from giving sentences 
relating to Mrs. Irving’s relatives, and yet 
let it go forth that Badams, Carlyle’s Bir- 
mingham friend, took to ‘drinking brandy 
instead of water,” and “died miserably”? If 
pain has been given by the publication of 
Carlyle’s Reminiscences, the mischief cannot 
be undone by “‘ omissions ” at this time of day. 
Prof. Norton admits that he cannot give effect 
to all Carlyle’s injunctions to Mr. Froude; 
thus he prints the bulk of the paper on 
Mrs. Carlyle, in spite of Carlyle’s very 
peremptory injunction against publication, 
which he quotes. What Prof. Norton might 
have done, and what perhaps he ought to 
have done, was to have printed the Reminis- 
cences precisely as Carlyle wrote them ; with, 
where necessary, footnotes showing that 
Carlyle was wrong in his estimates of certain 
persons, or, as in the case of the late Mr. 
Darwin, had repented and recanted what he 
had written in haste or with too few facts 
before him. The excellence and amplitude of 
Prof. Norton’s footnotes—they are ever 80 
much fuller and better than Mr. Froude’s— 
justifies a belief that he would have 
performed this very important task in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner. As things 
stand, however, the curious will go to Prof. 
Norton for Carlylian accuracy, and to Mr. 
Froude for Carlylian fulness and mis- 
chievousness. 

Mr. Kerr’s volume on Carlyle as seen in 
his Works is a thin, honest, commonplace 
piece of criticism, fit to be read before a 
Young Men’s Society, and unimpeachable as 
regards tone. But was it worth Mr. Kerr’s 
while to print such a paragraph as this: 


‘There is often a strain of cynicism in Carlyle’s 
humour. It is a caustic humour, and is more 
after the manner of Swift than of any other 
writer in our language. We miss in it the 
light, graceful, and amiable humour, entirely 
without gall, of Addison and Goldsmith. We 
miss in it the genial humour of Scott. As for 
the delicate and subtle humour of Charles 
Lamb, not only could Carlyle not imitate it, he 
could not even see it.” 


How very pupil-teacherish is all this, 
especially ‘“‘the genial humour of Scott’’! 
Discussing the question as to whether Carlyle 
will take his place among the immortals, Mr. 
Kerr mentions him in the same breath with 
Brougham. Nothing could more conclusively 
show that Mr. Kerr does not know the differ- 
ence between literature proper and journalism. 
Brougham, parliamentary orator, essayist, 
popular lecturer, or, as Mr. Kerr would say, 
‘‘ writer of surpassing merit,” was, alike in 
his energy and in his ‘‘ slovenly omniscience,” 
merely a daily journalist of imposing intellec- 
tual presence. Mr. Kerr’s volume will be found 
useful chiefly as a judicious selection of 
Carlylian ‘‘ beauties.” 


Witiram 4 WaALtace. 
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Leaves from my Chinese Scrapbook. By 
Frederick Henry Balfour. (Triibner.) 


Mr. Batrovr is not a novice in writing on 
Chinese subjects. In 1876 there appeared 
his Waifs and Strays from the Far East, con- 
taining twenty essays on topics connected 
with China, with which his position as a 
journalist in Shanghai had made him familiar. 
In 1881 he published his version of ‘The 
Works of Chwang Tsge, Taoist Philosopher,” 
the hardest nut to crack in all Chinese litera- 
ture, in commencing with which his labours 
as a translator he was perhaps more adven- 
turous than wise. Having made Tioism his 
special theme, Chwang Tsge was followed in 
1884 by a translation of Lio Tsge’s Tio Teh 
King and other Taoist texts; and now we 
have from him the present work, Leaves from 
my Chinese Scrapbook, containing, like his 
Waifs and Strays, twenty different articles, 
the chief of which are, more or less, of & 
Taoist character, though the author’s own 
views as to the nature of the system do not 
come into prominence. The other articles 
are all interesting. The writer of this notice 
might differ from him somewhat in his esti- 
mate of filial piety in China, and on some 
other minor points; but the whole book will 
well repay a careful perusal of it. 

The three chief subjects are in the first, 
tenth, and twentieth chapters, under the 
titles of ‘‘ The First Emperor of China,” ‘ A 
Philosopher who never lived,” and ‘“ The 
Flower Fairies: a Tioist Fairy Tale.” The 
first of these must have our principal attention. 

‘‘ The First Emperor” was the title 
assumed by Chang, the King of To’in, in 
221 s.c., the twenty-sixth year of his reign 
over his native state, or kingdom, when 
he had abolished the feudal dynasty of 
Chin, and reduced all the states which 


had been contending for centuries for 
the supremacy under his single sway. 
His ministers and partizans felt that 


a new title must be taken to signalise the 
new epoch, and proposed that their sovereign 
should thenceforth be styled Thai Hwang 
(‘*The Great Augustus”); but he said to 
them, ‘‘ Away with your Great, but let the 
‘Hwang’ remain. I shall be styled Hwang 
Ti (= Augustus Imperator, or, perhaps 
rather, Augustus Divus). I shall be Shih 
Hwang Ti, Augustus Imperator I, my son 
Augustus Imperator II., and so on in one line 
down to the ten thousandth generation.” 

We are glad that Mr. Balfour has given to 
Shih Hwang Ti the foremost place in his 
book, for he has hitherto received but little 
attention from students of history. There 
are three men who stand out on the Chinese 
field conspicuous above all others by their 
grand proportions and distinct personality— 
‘*'Yii the Great,’’ who has been called ‘‘ the 
Chinese Noah,” the founder of the feudal 
monarchy in the twenty-third century 8 c. ; 
Confucius “the Sage,” ‘the Teacher and 
Pattern of ten thousand ages,’ in the fourth 
and fifth centuries z.c.; and Ts’in Shih 
Hwang Ti, “the Chinese Napoleon,” the 
builder of the Great Wall, the destroyer of 
the Confucian books and scholars, with whom 
the feudal monarchy ended and the imperial 
system which still prevails began, and whose 
own meteoric career terminated in 210 Bc. 

In Mr. Balfour’s monograph we have the 
longest and most discriminating account that 





has yet appeared in English of this remark- 
able personage. It might have been fuller, 
and critical decisions may be come to that 
will modify in some degree our estimate of 
the man. It is unfortunate that nearly 
everything about him has been transmitted to 
us by ‘‘the scholars’ of China, the repre- 
sentatives of the class between which and 
himself there was an irreconcilable feud. 
The reproach of bastardy will be wiped away 
from his birth, and the foul stories of his 
mother’s profligate sensuality after his acces- 
sion to the throne of T's’in may be cleared 
off. In general, however, the delineation of 
the man and his doings will remain much as 
we have them from our author. 

New light is thrown by Mr. Balfour on one 
interesting passage in the history of his sub- 
ject from the Japanese work Rok Shi Riak. 
Certain Tavistic views were, probably, one of 
the inheritances of Shih Hwang Ti en Ts’in; 
and in 219 B.c., on a progress in the eastern 
parts of his empire, he heard much of the 
existence of ‘‘Three Isles of Fairyland,” 
some days’ voyage off in the ‘‘ North Sea,” 
peopled by ‘‘ Immortals,” and where was to 
be found ‘‘the Herb [or medicine] of Immor- 
tality.” Fired with a desire to obtain the 
herb the emperor despatched an expedition, 
consisting of ‘‘ several”? thousand young men 
and women, under Hsii Shih (or Hsii Fi), a 
celebrated mystic, to find the immortals and 
bring back to him the precious medicine. 
The quest, of course, was unsuccessful; nor 
have we any account in Chinese histories that 
the voyage of discovery was renewed. But 
what could those ‘fairy isles” be but the 
islands of Japan? And Mr. Balfour says, 
we now know for a fact(?) that Hsii Fa did 
arrive there. According to the Lok Shi Riak, 


‘In the seventy-second year of Koré Tenno a 
man named Hsti Ft arrived in Japan from the 
state of Ts’in, accompanied by a thousand per- 
sons, consisting of men, women, and children. 
He also brought with him a certain book, and 
the object of his visit was to find the elixir of 
immortality. In this he was unsuccessful, and 
therefore he never went back. He took up his 
abode at Fusiyama, and his memorial temple is 
still to be found at Kumanosan.” 


We need not say how, if this account be 
accepted, it confirms the conjecture men- 
tioned by Mr. Mayers (under Hsii Shih) that 
the whole legend about the Fairy Isles has 
some reference to attempts made to colonise 
the Japanese islands. Was the first emperor, 
dissatisfied with the realm which he had con- 
quered and enlarged, looking out for new 
lands in the vast ocean which he might add 
to his dominions? But his own death was 
not far distant from the date assigned to this 
attempt to obtain the herb of immortality. 
The years 215 and 214 u.c. were marked by his 
measures to repress the encroachments of the 
barbarians of the north, by a great extension 
of the limits of the empire in the south, and 
by the commencement of the ‘‘ Great Wall” ; 
213 saw his edict for the burning of the Con- 
fucian books; 212 his extravagance in build- 
ing the famous O-bang palace; his massacre 
of nearly 500 of the Confucian literati; and 
the banishment of his eldest son Fa Sa, whohad 
remonstrated with him on such a deed, to 
superintend the labours of the general Ming 
Thien on the wall. On his return from a 
progress in the south and east in 210, he 





fell ill at a place called Sha-ch’id in the present 
department of Shun-teh in Peh-chih-li. He 
hated, we are told, to speak of death, and 
none of his attendants dared to mention the 
word to him. As his end approached, his 
resentment against his eldest son passed away, 
and he told a eunuch to write a short message 
as from himself telling Fi Si to meet him at 
the capital with a coffinand bury him. Before 
this message could be sent off, however, the 
emperor had died. The eunuch kept it back, 
and the premier weakly yielded to his coun- 
sels. They kept the death a secret, and the 
corpse was conveyed to the capital, where it 
was interred in the ninth month by the second 
son, whom, they said, he had appointed to 
succeed him. The interment took place in 
the mausoleum which the emperor had pre- 
pared for himself in mount Li, with nameless 
horrors, which Mr. Balfour does not relate. 

Our author does not try to whitewash the 
first emperor, which would be a vain attempt. 
The moral which he draws from the sketch he 
has given is that the epoch is, perhaps, the 
saddest in the whole of China’s history, and 
that the mischief which it wrought is well- 
nign irreparable, ‘‘having inspired in the 
Chinese mind a rooted and consummate horror 
of change, and made the very word reform 
hateful to the Chinese people.” To the pre- 
sent writer it seems that the impression left 
by the first emperor on the Chinese mind is 
not so much the dislike of change and reform, 
as the fear of tyranny and hatred of violence. 
More than thirty years ago, when the Thai 
Phing rebellion was running its course, many 
Chinese gentlemen used to call on me to ask, 
what intelligence I could give them of its 
progress; and all of them were confident of 
its speedy suppression. ‘‘ You know the 
history of the Tsin dynasty,”’ said one of them 
one day. ‘*Thai Phing Wang is as ruthless 
as Shih Hwang Ti was. Fire and blood never 
built up a permanent rule in the world and 
never will.” 

We have said so much on Mr. Balfour’s 
first chapter that we can add but a few words 
on the tenth, which is occupied with the works 
of Lieh Tsze. Mr. Balfour calls him “a 
philosopher who never lived,” but it seems to 
us there can be no doubt of his existence at 
no long time after the death of Confucius. 
The collection of essays which bears his name, 
however, does not profess to have been 
written by himself, but to be the compilation 
of a disciple. Still, as Mr. Balfour says, our 
possession of the book isa fact, and we have it 
with a commentary of the fourth century a.p. 
Our author commences his account of it by 
telling us that a nephew of Marquis Tsing 
once said to a friend of his that the works of 
Lieh Tsze bore a close resemblance to our 
Bible. He does not endorse the young Chinese 
gentleman’s opinion, but says that in reading 
the book he found much that interested him, 
and mich that deserved recording. We have 
accordingly in this volume a fairly full digest 
of the contents, avoiding for the most part 
what is metaphysical and difficult to under- 
stand, but giviny all or nearly all the stories, 
by which the speculations and teachings of 
Tao:sm are illustrated, very carefully trans- 
lated, and many of them pleasant reading, 
entertaining and ingenious—often, where 
Confucius is introduced, captious and cynical. 
As a specimen of them we quote one of the 
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shortest, called ‘‘ Confucius on Sageship,” 
which both Buddhists and Christians have 
foolishly tried to press into their service : 


‘The premier Shang, during an interview with 
Confucius, asked him whether he was a sage. 
‘A sage!’ replied Confucius. ‘How could I 
dare to claim to be a sage? And yet my learn- 
ing is wide, and my memory is richly stored.’ 
‘Well, were the Three Princes sages?’ ‘The 
Three Princes were virtuous, tolerant, wise, and 
brave; but whether they were sages I do not 
know.’ ‘How about the Five Rulers?’ ‘The 
Five Rulers were virtuous, tolerant, benevolent, 
and just; but whether they were sages I do not 
know.’ ‘The Three Emperors then?’ ‘The 
Three Emperors were virtuous and tolerant, 
and always acted in accordance with the times ; 
but whether they were sages I do not know.’ 

‘‘Then the premier, greatly astonished, ex- 
claimed, ‘If so, then, where is a sage to be 
found?’ Confucius, with a change of coun- 
tenance, replied, ‘In the West there is a sage. 
He governs not, yet there is no disorder; he 
speaks not, yet he is naturally trusted; he 
attempts no reforms, yet his influence has free 
course. Vast and far-reaching are his aims. 
The people can find no name for it. I suspect 
that he isa sage; yet I cannot be sure whether 
even he is or no.’ 

‘‘The Premier relapsed into silence, and 
pondered in his heart whether Confucius were 
not chaffing him.” 

James Leaex, 








Shamrocks. By Katharine Tynan. 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


Tue most ambitious poem in Miss Tynan’s 
new volume is her version of the old Celtic 
romance, ‘‘The Pursuit of Diarmuid and 
Grainne.” Portions of this poem, which is 
composed in a series of separate idylls, have 
already appeared in different Irish periodicals ; 
but we now for the first time see the whole 
in its proper completion and sequence of 
parts. The result, it must be confessed, is 
somewhat disappointing. There is much of 
power and grace, though little pathos, in the 
telling of the story; but as a whole the 
material does not seem to have lain long enough 
in the heat of the poet’s imagination—it 
has not been sufficiently fused to enable it to 
be struck out into a new and harmonious 
shape. Some such recasting seems necessary. 
The truth is that these old Celtic tales do not 
bear retelling in the form in which they have 
reached us. In prose, indeed, one reads them 
with a mixture of artistic and scientific 
interest. But a poet has no business to tell 
any story he does not believe in, either as 
fact or symbol; and unquestionably Miss 
Tynan cannot in any sense believe that 
Diarmuid slew a giant whose heels scooped 
out valleys in his death agony, or that he 
leaped unseen over the army that encircled 
his lair, or that he slew single-handed 1,500 
of the 2,000 men sent by Fionn to seize him. 
This turgidity isa blot in the ancient Irish 
mythic poetry, and it is neither wise nor 
patriotic to reproduce it. We want the 
Irish spirit, certainly, in Irish literature; 
but we want its gold, not its dross; its 
spirituality, not its superstition; its daring 
fancy, not its too frequent recourse to 
mechanical exaggeration. 

But with all drawbacks Miss Tynan has 
unquestionably made an impressive work of 
her ‘‘ Diarmuid and Grainné.” What can be 
better for her whole dramatic purpose than 


(Kegan 





her conception of Fionn? He is thus intro- 
duced : 


‘“‘ This was the bridegroom, Fionn, the king of 


Eiré 
Gnarled like an vak, his face like lichened 
stone, 
Sullen and fierce, his red eyes sunk and weary, 
Towered o’er all men that giant frame alone. 
‘* Like an old tiger that hath lonely lasted 
Years after all his kin be turned to clay ; 
Like a huge tree the thunderbolt hath blasted, 
Black and accursed it stains the face of day. 
‘* Yet a great hero—famed in many a story, 
Victor on many a bloody field of fight, 
But — and drunk with blood and blind with 
0 
Aud, = men deemed, too old for love’s delight.’’ 
After this description of Fionn (who, by the 
way, was not, and should by no means be 
called ‘King of Eiré’’), Diarmuid seems 
little more than a lay figure, a type of 
chivalry and devotion; while Grainne, with 
her white robes, and long neck, and “ great 
stormy eyes,” is arather conventional heroine, 
as heroines go nowadays. But their story is 
told in strong and melodious verse, with many 
touches of natural beauty and fine feeling. 

Altogether better as a specimen of Miss 
Tynan’s powers is her ‘Story of Aibhric,” 
embodying the legend of the singing 
swans, the transformed daughters of Lir. 
The young prince, Aibhric, has chased a 
mighty stag all day, and is seeking his home 
alone in the evening, when he hears the 
marvellous singing of the swans, to follow 
which becomes thenceforth the passion-mad- 
ness of his life. The sense of mystery and 
approaching doom could hardly be better 
rendered than in Miss Tynan’s description of 
the place where he first hears this fatal 
music : 

* But _-) at the eve, none answered my bugle’s 
call ; 
Lord and lady were gone 
Back to the lighted board in the palace hall— 
I was riding alone: 
The stag had vanished; a long gold gleam in 
the west 
The grey pools mirrored all chill, 
And the oe water-fowl flew up from the 
nes 
The wind in the reeds sobbed shrill. 
‘* Dreary, dreary seemed the place and strange, 
he moon was barred with the drifts, 
And great cloud mountains rose stormily, range 
after range, 
And broke into rifts ; 
An eagle sailed overhead with a flapping wing 
And a wild, long cry ; 
I stayed my horse, and I mused with much 
questioning, 
In what strange country was I. 
‘* The hounds looked up in my face and shivered 
with dread, 
Then cowered and were still ; 
Only > are wild face, like the face of the 
ead, 
Looked up from each marsh-pool chill ; 
And the reeds and rushes shook and the wind 
wailed by, 
The flat land stretched on each side 

Down to the grey, sad line of the boding sky, 

The gole gleam flickered and died.” 

One misses to a certain extent the note of 
pathos in Miss Tynan’s ‘Diarmuid and 
Grainne.” But that she has the power to sound 
this string is amply proved by her rendering 
of the old popular legend, ‘The Dead 
Mother.” This is certainly the finest of 
the shorter poems in this volume. It is 
written with a simplicity, tenderness, and 


| intensity of feeling which must place it 





among the best of the renderings of this 
touching legend. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that the simplicity of this poem does 
not always prevail in Miss Tynan’s writings. 
Its absence is most conspicuous in her religious 
poetry. Religious poetry need not, indeed, 
always be simple; but if not simple it should 
be subtle; and Miss Tynan’s is generally 
neither one nor the other, but merely ornate. 
It is wanting, moreover, in one cardinal 
quality of sacred poctry—it treats of awful 
things without the smallest apparent sense of 
awe. The author is on just as familiar terms 
with the ‘“‘ Angel of the Annunciation” (not 
to speak of even higher themes) as with 
Diarmuid or Feargus or Mr. A. M. Sullivan: 
*¢ Oh, the marvellous eyes ! 
All strange with a rapt surprise, 
They mused and dreamed as he went; 
The great lids, drooping and white, 
Screenéd the glory from sight ; 
His lips were most innocent.’’ 
Unless Miss Tynan will give up writing 
sacred poetry, or can learn to write it dif- 
ferently, the final estimate of the value of 
her contributions to literature—an estimate 
which it is to be hoped may be deferred by a long 
life of work and growth—will be much lower 
than her power in dealing with secular themes 
gives her a right to expect. 
T. W. Rotreston. 








‘‘ Popular County Histories.”—A History of 
Berkshire. By Lieut. Col. Cooper King. 
(Elliot Stock.) 


Tue plan on which this series of county 
histories is made renders it impossible for the 
several writers to be seen at their best. The 
counties of England vary much not only in 
size, but also in historic interest. Some are 
crowded with memorable sites, others have 
done little towards the making of England. 
And yet, so far as the series has gone, it 
would seem that each is considered worthy of 
about the same number of pages. Col. Cooper 
King has done well, considering he had less 
than three hundred pages at his disposal. We 
should have had much fault to find had his 
space been less severely limited. As he has 
worked in fetters we are bound to say that 
he has made the best of his opportunity. 
His book reads like a highly condensed history, 
not, as at least one in the series does, like 
a guide-book, from which maps and en- 
gravings have been omitted. Our most serious 
grievance is that few references to authori- 
ties are given, and those few often appear in 
such a form as to render consultation well- 
nigh impossible. ‘‘Tanner MSS.,” for in- 
stance, is a most provoking entry, considering 
the bulk and varied nature of that great 
collection. It is, however, not quite so bad 
as the simple reference, ‘‘ Blackwood,” which 
occurs on p. 25. Is it possible that the author 
can be aware of the vast number of volumes 
of which Blackwood’s Magazine consists ? 
Neither of these are, however, so irritating 
as the reference ‘‘ Hearne” (p. 78). We 
should be the last person to disparage the 
labours of that illustrious Jacobite antiquary, 
who devoted the greater part of his life to 
editing and printing chronicles and historic 
evidences when few other persons cared for 
them, and many could see in our mediaeval 
historians nothing but monastic rubbish. 
Hearne, however, had not the gift of order, 
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to use a phrase of Carlyle’s which, if we 
remember right, he applied to Rushworth’s 
Historical Collections. Hearne’s works are 
a complete ‘rag fair.”’ Everything that he 
printed was well worth preserving; but there 
is no sort of arrangement which any except the 
compiler can understand. We must beg that, 
if this book ever reaches a second edition, 
which its intrinsic merits render probable, 
the author will remove this great drawback 
to its usefulness. 

There is one feature in Col. Cooper King’s 
volume which renders it very valuable. He 
is aware of a fact of which most historians 
seem to be profoundly ignorant—that the 
geology of a district must be studied ere we 
ean rightly understand its history. Before 
man arrived there, the hills and valleys of 
Berkshire were being moulded by the slow 
processes of nature. The river channels were 
being formed, and a place prepared where 
palaeolithic man could dwell. That this 
remote predecessor of ours dwelt by the side 
of the rivers and fished in their waters is 
proven ; but the finds of the earlier forms of 
flint implements have not been numerous. 
The author is careful not to give any opinion 
as to whether the present race of Englishmen 
inherit the blood of their remote predecessors. 
Indeed, he carefully avoids all through that 
vainest of human pursuits—speculative archae- 
ology. We are glad to find that he is sound 
on one matter where so many have gone 
astray. He is fully aware that there were 
Teutons in Britain before the invasions which 
are recorded in history. 

The account of the Roman conquest and 
settlement in Berkshire is exceedingly good. 
It is quite true that the Romans occupied 
Britain as we do India. They were con- 
querors, not settlers, but the racial differences 
were not so marked as those between the 
Englishman and the Hindu. We think 
that evidence might be found to prove that 
there was some blending between the con- 
querors and the conquered. The great 
number of Roman houses that have been dis- 
covered from the Isle of Wight to the Roman 
Wall proves that there must have been a very 
large number of wealthy settlers, or that 
many of the native inhabitants had fully 
adapted the outward forms of Roman 
civilisation. 

The accounts of the Saxon, Dane, and 
Norman conquests are far too concise, but it is 
easy to see that they would have been valu- 
able had they not been so terribly compressed. 
We have no desire to enter into the thorny 
by-paths of theological controversy, but for 
the sake of historic accuracy we must pro- 
test against one of the effects attributed to the 
Norman conquest. ‘The power of the 
Saxon Church was crushed, its independence 
of Rome taken away.”’ It would be easy to 
demonstrate that the relations between the 
Roman pontiffs and the English episcopate 
were easier and more intimate before the son 
of Arletta of Falaise became king than they 
ever were at any subsequent time until the 
severancezoccurred in the sixteenth century. 

The military; history occupies two long 
chapters. It is all good; the latter part 
extremely\so.-sThe author’s sympathies are 
evidently with Charles I. in the great struggle 
of the seventeenth century so memorable for 
England and the world, but he shows no 





bitterness towards the other side. In the 
chapter devoted to monastic and ecclesiastical 
affairs we do not find the same thoroughness. 
We have not noticed any mistakes of fact, 
but it is evident that ecclesiastical history 
does not appeal to Col. Cooper King 
so strongly as those secular events which 


seem to many people to act so much 


more directly in furthering human progress. 
We are sorry for this, for Berkshire was a 
great ecclesiastical centre. A history of its 
churches and abbeys would, if well done, be 
an important addition to our knowledge. 
Epwarp Peacock. 








TWO TOURISTS IN PRAIRIELAND. 


Cow Boys and Colonels. By Baron E. de 
Mondat-Grancey. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 


Saddle and Mocassin. By Francis Francis, 
Jun. (Chapman & Hall.) 


A DISTINGUISHED statesman not long ago in- 
formed the world (and somewhat astonished 
those who were better informed) that since 
De Tocqueville wrote on democracy in the 
New World we have learned very little 
about the United States. As a matter of 
fact, De la Democratie en Amerique, never 
more than theoretically right, has, for all 
practical purposes, been obsolete these twenty 
years. At best, it is one of those books 
which everybody quotes, and those who have 
never read it praise; but with the exception 
of Mr. John Stuart Mill, the unappreciative 
reviewer has never yet met anybody who was 
prepared to pass an examination in its con- 
tents. Most of its admirers prefer to regard 
the book as one ‘* without which no gentle- 
man’s library is complete”; and, on the 
whole, a generation that has enough to do 
with democracy in the concrete without 
wasting much oil over it in the abstract, will, 
by so doing, adequately perform their duty by 
the amiable author whom the world respects 
so much and reads so little. At all events, 
we have learned a good deal about America 
since Alexis de Tocqueville made a flying 
visit to a few of the Eastern States of the 
then youthful Union. 

Here, for example, are two volumes on 
parts of the country which were absolutely 
unknown and unsettled, and to a large 
extent not even within the bounds of the 
great Republic fifty years ago, and which 
describe manners and modes of thought, 
industries and amusements, of which the 
men of 1831 had not even conceived the 
possibilities. The people who penetrated 
the Western Prairies at this period were 
explorers, and wrote with the ponderous 
dignity befitting ‘‘2 vols., 4to, with en- 
gravings on wood and steel.” To-day they 
are tourists, and produce their impressions in 
the modest fashion befitting the hasty notes 
of a run-and-writetrip. These two books are 
fair specimens of the literature that has been 
called into existence by the extension of rail- 
ways, and the destruction of the Indian by 
civilisation. 

The chief objection to Cow Boys and 
Colonels is its title. This senseless bit of 
alliteration, chosen apparently to catch the 
patrons of an American circus at present 
witching the London world with noble 
horsemanship, has really little to do with the 
subject of the volume, which contains not 





much about “cowboys,” and no more about 
“colonels” than must any volume on a 
country where almost every other man has 
this military title. Nor do we see why Mr. 
William Conn, who is merely the translator, 
occupies so prominent a place on the title- 
page, and appears on the cover—where there 
is a variant of the title—as the author 
of the book. In reality the writer is Baron 
de Mandat-Grancey ; and the original desig- 
nation of the work—which has received high 
commendation from the Academy—is “‘ Dans 
les Montagnes-Rocheuses,” facts which are 
acknowledged only in a line of small type. 
Otherwise, the book is an admirable one, and 
Mr. Conn has performed his task with praise- 
worthy accuracy, and, in addition, furnished 
a few explanatory notes which materially add 
to the value of the volume. The book itself 
does not contain anything absolutely new. 
M. de Mandat-Grancey does not posture as an 
explorer. He is merely a tourist, but an ex- 
tremely intelligent one ; and, in his journey to 
the Black Hills of Dakota and back again, 
allows very little to escape his keen eye, or 
the play of his acute, though generally ban- 
tering, criticism. He deplores the astounding 
ignorance of hiscountrymen regarding every re- 
gion outside of France, and hence he thinks 
proper to note factsand enlarge on customs which 
un English author would regard as too well 
known to deserve a place in his pages. But 
this constitutes the great charm—we might 
almost say the value—of his volume. It is 
the impressions of acultured Frenchman, who 
has mingled in the best society of the most 
polished cities of Europe, on men and their 
ways in the least civilised portions of the 
United States. He is generally fair, but 
rarely flattering. Itis clear that M. le Baron 
was not taken by the life he saw, and that 
American immigration has not a great deal to 
gain by the latest narrative of the ‘‘ Euré- 
pean tenderfoot.” Still, we have met few 
books of the kind better worth reading, or 
with more graphic pen-and-ink sketches of 
the scenes witnessed and the adventures ex- 
perienced. 

Mr. Francis sees the West from another 
point of view. He is not an “ Alpinist,” 
knows nothing about ‘climbing circles,” and, 
if he cared anything about democracy and 
its lack of manners, does not possess the 
incisive touch of the gay good-natured 
Frenchman. Mr. Francis, as becomes the 
son of his father, is a sportsman; and, when- 
ever he goes to the Yellowstone Park, to the 
Sierras, to Sonora, to the Pend d’Oreille 
Lake, to the Animas Valley, or to Northern 
Mexico, he sees the world mainly from its fish- 
ing and shooting aspects. He also imparts local 
colour to his pages; but we scarcely think the 
endless dialect conversations—some of which 
would scarcely pass muster with local critics — 
add much to the intelligibility of his pages. 
Most of the chapters have either apppeared 
in not very recent magazine contributions, or 
have done duty in some other shape; and, 
though not always of high literary value, they 
are worthy of preservation for the information 
they convey regarding sport in spots which, 
like the Pend d’Oreille Lake country, are very 
little known to the world at large. The 
‘‘ Winchester Water Meads” (p. 87) is, how- 
ever, a little out of place, even in the way of 


padding, for it describes a fishing excursion 
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in Hampshire. Mr. Francis ought to be a 
trifle more careful about his facts. For 
instance (p. 10), it seems to us like speak- 
ing at random to describe the Yellowstone 
National Park as ‘‘ 100 miles square,” and 
containing over ‘10,000 active geysers, hot 
springs, fumaroles, solfataras, salses, and 
boiling pools.” As a matter of fact, the park 
is fifty-five miles by sixty-five miles, and 
includes, therefore, 3,575 square miles, or 
2,288,000 acres; and, in Dr. Peale’s official 
report to the Geological Survey, only 3,000 
hot springs, &c., are noted, 71 of these being 
geysers. We may also take this opportunity 
of saying that the Grotto Geyser (p. 15) 
spouts as well as “simply churns and makes 
an uproar.” However, in spite of these little 
slips of the pen, Mr. Francis writes in a lively 
style, and is evidently in love with his subject. 


Rozert Brown. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Son of his Father. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Demetrius. By Stephen Coleridge. 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Anchorage. By Mrs. Horace Field. In 
2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


The Bride of the Nile: a Romance. By 
Georg Ebers. From the German by Clara 
Bell. In2 vols. (Triibner.) 


Tween Heaven and Earth: a Novel of our 
Day. By Emilie L. Lancaster. (Reming- 
ton.) 


The O’Donnells of Inchfawn: a Novel. By 
L. T. Meade. (Hatchards.) 


A Millionaire of Rough and Ready. By Bret 
Harte. (White.) 


Onz is always certain of being amused and 
interested on taking up a story by Mrs. 
Oliphant, though there may be some of us 
who cannot help looking back to the days of 
Salem Chapel or Merkland. Her latest novel 
is, taken altogether, as good as anything that 
she has produced in recent years; but the 
ending is tantalising. We must confess to 
sympathising with the excellent Miss Martha 
Buskbody, and feel inclined to resent being 
put off with an assurance of Susie’s happiness 
when we wanted to hear about Jack and Elly. 
But the book is a very good one, and no part 
is better than the account of the hero’s child- 
life with which it opens. Most pleasant, too, 
are the studies of the old Sandfords in their 
quiet village life; and against these stands out 
in all the higher relief the figure of their 
hard, unsympathetic daughter, who, with 
her everlasting coldness and habit of pro- 
phesying the worst of her son, certainly did 
her very best to goad him into evil courses, 
worthy woman as she may possibly have been. 
The episode of the convict father’s return 
with its sequences is clever, and not wanting 
in pathos ; but it strikes one that John must 
have been the dullest of mortals not to have 
guessed the truth years before, considering 
the many scraps of incidental evidence in his 
possession. There seems to have been some 
faint notion of introducing a purpose into the 
novel—viz., the temperance question—but it 
is not obtruded. 


(Kegan 





A very good historical romance, though not 
without its drawbacks, is that which Mr. 
Coleridge has founded upon the story of the 
false Demetrius, the supposititious son of 
Ivan the Terrible, and his brief triumph and 
reign. In such a tale there is not, of course, 
much scope for imagination, as the author 
is necessarily fettered, to a certain extent, by 
recognised facts. But there is something so 
essentially dramatic in the details of the 
actual record that it would have been next 
to impossible not to turn them to some good 
end; and, on the whole, Demetrius may be 
praised as an exciting romance, likely to be 
read through at a sitting. There is not much 
attempt at character drawing, for which Mr. 
Coleridge possibly felt himself unfitted ; still, 
the figure of the innocent adventurer is not 
without the heroic element, and there is 
some dramatic power shown in the last 
desperate struggle, which ends in the murder 
of Demetrius in the palace. There is sub- 
tlety, also, in the scene where he challenges 
his supposed mother’s recognition in the tent. 
But the one fatal flaw in conception that 
strikes the reader is this: the true prince is 
supposed to have been ten years old when 
burned in the castle of Ouglitch, the youth 
of gentle blood put in his place by Leo 
must have been of the same age, and, 
consequently, old enough to be, at least, 
capable of grasping the facts of the fraud. 
Is it conceivable that, as is here represented, 
he should, in the course of adolescence, so 
utterly have forgotten all about it as honestly 
to believe himself the murdered prince? We 
doubt it much, and think that Mr. Coleridge 
has made an artistic mistake in so far idealising 
the character of his hero. Again, it is diffi- 
cult to understand, in the light of after occur- 
rences, why Leo effected the substitution. 
Still the book is worth reading, especially as 
dealing with an unhackneyed subject, as well 
as being a practical protest against the weari- 
some pseudo-psychology to which the readers 
of modern novels are too often condemned. It 
is just a good, exciting story, and claims to 
be no more. The style is not always to our 
taste. We distinctly object to this passage, 
put into the mouth of Sister Marfa at a 
moment of almost tragic intensity—‘‘ Or is he 
the mad one who would dare command a 
mother tell the world there was no boggle 
when he burnt her son ?”’ 


Mrs. Field has not attempted too high a 
flight; and the result is that her story is 
distinctly readable, though there are passages 
here and there, chiefly when Theodore Watson 
is on the war-path, which make one just a 
little inclined to follow the example of the 
doctor’s big dog, as recorded at p. 33 of the 
second volume. But when the author is 
content to let religion and metaphysics alone, 
and simply occupy herself with pretty Olga 
Vincent’s life-history, she is very agreeable, 
if not wildly exciting, company. There is 
some novelty in tie conception of the 
ignorant Georgian heiress thrown upon 
London life—as innocent of wrong as Eve 
in Paradise—with no better advisers than 
a true-hearted quadroon nurse, as guileless as 
herself, and a fraudulent London solicitor. 
No wonder that she fell a willing prey to the 
first man with a handsome face and taking 
manner who came across her. Olga is, in fact, 
very charming; but Gustave De Launay is 





not so satisfactory—as Andrew Fairservice 
said of Rob Roy, he is ‘‘ ower good for bann- 
ing, and ower bad for blessing,” and leaves a 
sense of unreality on the mind.’ Readers who 
are in search of excitement may be advised 
to pass Anchorage by; but those who can 
enjoy a pretty and rather pathetic story, 
quietly told, will like it. Of course, the 
living in the “slums” is an idea that could 
never be carried out successfully, but it 
merits the noblest praise that can be given to 
any noble conceit, viz., it is Quixotic. Dr. 
Watson seems to have had queer ethnological 
views. Why should it have been any harm to 
Bertie Searle to have had ‘‘a touch of gipsy 
blood somewhere”? forsooth? As if the 
Romany were not as good as any other of the 
Oriental tribes, and a great deal older than 
most of them! Perhaps the author confused 
gipsies with tramps. 

The first thing that occurs to one on laying 
down Dr. Ebers’s latest romance is that had 
it been half the length it would have been 
twice as good; and the curtailment might so 
easily have been made! It would only have 
boen a question of omitting all those long and 
dreary conversations which are, possibly, 
dear to the hearts of the German public, 
but in the case of British readers have 
but one result, viz., to foster the highly 
reprehensible practice of skipping. Phillipus, 
the Greek, was doubtless a most learned and 
estimable man, but he was, as undoubtedly, 
a fearful bore. One does not want to be 
tricked, under the guise of a romance, into 
the study of questions which would be 
excellently in place in a _ philosophical 
treatise ; and the dialogues to which we refer 
do not further the action in the least. Beyond 
this the novel is a good one, and increases in 
interest as it draws to aclose. It is no slight 
praise to say that the author has the power 
to engage his readers’ sympathies as fully for 
the old-world characters of his drama as if 
they had been people of our own race and 
time. Because it is indisputable that, how- 
ever archaeologically interesting Memphis 
and its inhabitants in the seventh century 
may be, there is a certain difficulty in feeling 
oneself quite in touch with the whole ; added 
to which few but antiquarian readers can care 
much about the ancient heresies, based upon 
metaphysical definitions of which most people 
are ignorant, and which they would not 
understand if they knew them—any more 
than did ninety-nine per cent. of those who 
were always ready to shed their own or, pre- 
ferably, other folks’ blood for the sake of some 
crack-brained leader’s last new crochet. But, 
notwithstanding all drawbacks, the story is a 
good one, and exciting to the verge of melo- 
drama, while Paula, Orion, Katharina, and 
the others are intensely human. The contrast 
between the fair Melchite’s saintliness and 
the almost preternatural fiendishness of her 
Jacobite rival is, perhaps, a trifle too strongly 
marked ; one feels a want of shade in the 
picture. A good many people would think that 
Paula would have been rather a terrible person 
to live with, notwithstanding her beauty, and 
that Katharine, under good strong guidance, 
would have been the more eligible companion 
for this work-a-day world. She is very 
cleverly drawn as a study of an intense, ill- 
regulated nature. Dr. Ebers might have 
intended the story of her treacheries and 
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crimes for a sermon upon Congreve’s old saw 
about ‘‘a woman scorned.” The scene in 
which she tries to infect Heliodora with 
the plague, and unconsciously gives it to 
Susannah, is positively tremendous in its 
intensity; and the crowning act of self- 
sacrifice is quite in keeping with the 
character of such a woman. Considering the 
name of the author, we need not comment 
upon the accuracy of antiquarian detail 
which distinguishes the romance, nor upon 
its picturesqueness. Dr. Ebers has made the 
country and the epoch with which he deals 
especially his own. But particular attention 
may be drawn to such scenes as the death of 
the Mukaukas George, the sack of his palace 
by the Arabs, and the flight and pursuit of 
the Melchite nuns. The book as a whole 
is well worth reading, even in a translation. 


If it be true that dreams are the outcome 
of our waking thoughts, it would appear that 
Miss Margaret Kingsdown entertained no very 
high opinion of her two suitors, Col. Frapply 
and Mr. Gilbert Jervoise, either morally or 
intellectually. Having, on singularly in- 
sufficient premises, arrived at the conclusion 
that the latter was faithless, she accepted the 
former, developed a talent for somnambulism, 
got into trouble on the rocks between 
Torquay and Paignton, and evolved from her 
internal consciousness a highly horrifying 
life drama for all concerned. It will be a 
relief to tender-hearted readers to learn that, 
just as Mrs. Frapply was about to drown 
herself from the Thames Embankment, 
Margaret woke up, had brain fever, jilted the 
colonel, married Gilbert, and lived happy 
ever after. The style of the book is as 
peculiar as was the gallant officer’s logic, 
of which the following is a specimen: 

“He has served in Zululand, exchanged into 
the Guards, and was with Wolseley in Egypt. 
Consequently, he credits women as ambitious, 
and not insensible to the superior charms of 
such an one as Col. Frapply. Therefore, 
Margaret Kingsdown, girl as she is, isolated as 
she is, must likewise have a vein of like rea- 
soning with her, or she can be no woman.” 

Mrs. Lancaster seems to have been a little 
uncertain at times whether she should use 
the historic present or the past tense, and to 
have compromised matters by mixing the 
two. Her power of metaphor, also, is 
surprising. We must really give one passage, 


which is almost worthy of Lord Castlereagh 
himself : 


‘Now this sudden awakening to her dreams, 
this cup of saddened gloom overshadowing all, 
sinks as a knell of warning into her soul, and 
censures her through the voice of conscience to 
her own utter misery.” 

Still, ’Pween Sleaven and Earth is not without 
its value as a source of original information. 
It is, for instance, interesting to learn that in 
Torquay society at the present day people 
commonly use such phrases as “Oh, think 
not” and “I pray you.” Also that “ barques, 
&e.,” can navigate the Thames between 
Cleopatra’s Needle and Westminster Bridge. 
We do not know what “ &c.” represents— 
ironclads, possibly, or Atlantic liners; and we 
should dearly like to know, inter alia, how 
they all got under Waterloo Bridge! 


__ It may be open to some question whether 
it is wise at the present juncture to publish 


stories dealing with the Irish difficulty ; 
granting the expediency, it may be allowed 
that it could hardly have been better treated 
than in The O’Donnells of Inchfawn. The 
author is apparently not a Celt, but has much 
sympathy with the people of that race—more 
than it is common to find among Teutons; 
and the story isa very pretty and sympathetic 
one. It treats of the downfall of a grand old 
family, and the results thereof, with some 
details of secret societies, and an element of 
natural and wholesome sensation which 
brightens up the narrative. Ellen O’Donnell 
is a charming creation, but we cannot profess 
to care for her husband. The gem of the 
book is the character of poor young Brownlow 
—-the lowborn lad who yet was a grand, true 
gentleman. His death is thoroughly and 
nobly pathetic—laying down his life not 
even “for his friend.” What knight of 
Arthur’s court could have done more for the 
love of his lady? It is strange how impos- 
sible it seems to be for Saxons to understand 
the love of mother-country which militates 
against enforced emigration. And the comedy 
occasionally trenches on burlesque, Miss 
Macnaughton, however provincial, was a 
gentlewoman, and it is absurd to represent 
her as not knowing that the world was round, 
Did it occur to the author that it is, also, 
slightly ridiculous to make a Catholic peasant 
devote the soul of his enemy to purgatory 
‘for ever”? Of course, one knows what he 
really said. 


In A Millionaire of Rough and Ready, Mr. 
Bret Harte once more takes us to California, 
but with a difference ; and the story is one of 
the best that he has written of late years. 
The complication originally arising out of 
Alvin Mulrady’s discovery of the gold-vein, 
and Slinn’s conviction that he himself had 
the prior right, is good, and the dénowement 
as dramatic as anything the author ever con- 
ceived. The chivalrous little Spaniard, Don 
Caesar, is a well-drawn figure, and contrasts 
well with his rough, though worthy neigh- 
bours. One feels that he was too good to be 
thrown away on Vashti Slinn. 

B. Monteomerte Rankine. 








RECENT GERMAN THEOLOGY. 
Die Apostellehre und Die Jiidischen Beiden 
Wege. Von Adolf Harnack. (Leipzig: Hinrichs. ) 
This pamphlet is an enlarged reprint of an 
article which appeared in the J/eulencyclopiidie 
Siir Protestantische Theologie und Nirche. It 
contains a succinct account of the present 
state of inquiry into the ‘‘ Apostles’ Teaching.” 
Little more than three years have passed since 
‘Bryennius brought the manuscript of the 
Didache to light. Barely a year has passed 
since Dr. Harnack published, in the second 
volume of ‘Texte und Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur,” a full 
historical and critical commentary on that book. 
But since then scholars have been very busy in 
Germany, England and America. Quite a 
literature has sprung up on the Didache. The 
books, treatises and articles dealing with it 
amount to upwards of 200, The aim of Dr. 
Harnack’s last publication is to bring the 
whole subject of investigation, with all its side 
issues, under a clear and comprehensive survey, 
and thus to mark exactly the point at which 
historical inquiry has at this time arrived. No 
more competent pen could have been found to 
perform such a task than Dr. Harnack’s. He 
| shows in this last book all the qualities which we 





have learned to expect from him—wide reading, 
a perfect mastery of subject, subtlety and 
jinesse of research, and fairness of judgment. 
There are two questions on which he takes 
up a position entirely different from most 
English scholars. The first question refers to 
the relationship of the Didache to the Ep. of 
Barnabas. Dr. Harnack maintains that the 
Ep. Barn. was written before the Didache, and 
that the author of the Diduche drew upon Ep. 
Barn. His argument, in short, runs as 
follows: Did. ep. i., 1-2; ii., 2-7; iii, 7—vi., 
2, correspond to Barn. xviii.-xx. Not only the 
subjects, but the wording are in certain passages 
the same. The treatment, however, of the 
subject is very different in the two books. In 
Ep. Barn, we find confusion, in the Did. we see 
perfect order. The author of the Did. has, 
moreover, inserted into the text, which he has 
in common with the Lp. Burn., passages either 
taken from Scripture i., 3-6, or modelled upon 
its pattern, iii., 2-6. If then the Zp. Barn. is 
later than, and dependent upon, the Did., its 
author would have gone out of his way to turn 
the fine order which he found in the Did. into 
confusion, and to eliminate carefully ali the 
Scripture passages, quod absurdum est. Again 
Did., Cp. xvi., which is compiled from the 
Gospel and Sach. 14, 5, contains only one verse, 
which appears to be original, and this verse is 
also found in Ep. Barn., iv., 10 g. Now, is it 
more likely that the Hp. Barn. should have 
seized upon this one verse, which is the real 
property of the Did., and should have omitted 
all the Scripture verses, than that the Did., 
which is nothing but a compilation, should have 
taken this verse from Hp. Barn., as it took the 
others from Scripture? These arguments, we 
must confess, appear to us conclusive. Equally 
strong are those which Dr. Harnack adduces in 
favour of a comparatively late date for the Did. 
English and American scholars date its compo- 
sition A.D. 80-100, Dr. Harnack A.D, 120-165. 
The order of things, he argues, which is 
depicted in the Did., and which is more 
ancient than that given in Clemens Romanus, 
Polycarp and Hermas — not to mention 
Ignatius—may have maintained itself in some 
provinces toa later time, and may then have 
suddenly given way. The reference to a 
generation of prophets which had passed away, 
the manifest signs of decay in the ranks of the 
prophets then living, the toning down of moral 
precepts (Cp. vi.) and of eschatological 
prophecies (xvi.) point to a later age. Dr. 
Harnack fully accepts Dr. C. Taylor’s view, viz., 
that the original of the Did., at least of the 
first part (Cp. i.-vi.), was a Jewish manual 
called The I'wo Ways, which was introduced at 
a very early time into the Christian Church for 
the use of catechumens; and he traces in an 
instructive manner the different steps by which 
the original made its way to Ep. Barn., the 
Did. and to the Apostolic Constitutions. There 
are two points on which we venture to differ 
from the author (p. 3). The passage (Did. i., 
3-6) mpocedxeade ixép Trav éxOpav iuav, Kc., does not 
refer to the love of God, but to the love for our 
fellow-men and the duties we owe them ; again 
(p. 22), it cannot be inferred from Did. xv. i. 
that the prophets and teachers play the princpal 
part in the congregations, but that the ‘* bishops 
and deacons” are the original order of 
teachers, and for that very reason no detailed 
instruction regarding them need be given to the 
Church. 

Urehristliches Andachtsbuch. Die Lehre der 
Zwolf Apostel an die Vilker. Deutsch heraus- 
gegeben und in Kiirze erkliirt von Gustav 
Volkmar. (Ziirich: Schriter & Meyer.) 
Prof. Volkmar reminds us by this work what 
should have been done in England long ago. 
He has made the Didache, the earliest Christian 
manual of devotion as he calls it, accessible to 





the general public by an excellent and idiomatic 
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translation. The sixteen chapters of the 
original are arranged under ten heads; the 
notes, though sparingly introduced, are most 
appropriate. Paper, type, and execution are in 
keeping with the general work. And the fact 
that the edition has gone through three editions 
shows that the public in Switzerland and 
Germany have appreciated the gift offered 
them. The only exceptions we venture to take 
are to the conventional view (p. 11), that 
cp. i. 3-6 is a comment on ayanrfces tov 
Oeby tov morhoavrd oe i. 2, whereas it refers 
to the second great commandment, ay. rv 
manotov gov. The difficulty of the conventional 
view is illustrated by the long and somewhat 
laboured note (p. 13). The references to Bar 
Cochba, the composition of the Did. exactly in 
A.D. 134, and at Pella (p. 38 sq.) are very 
doubtful. The Did. (comp. xvi. with its 
prototype Matth. xxiv.) does not leave the 
impression of having been written in troubled 
times. Again, it cannot exactly be called 
a manual of devotion: it contains too much 
‘‘teaching”’ for that. But the prayers which 
it enjoins to be offered at the Holy Communion 
(ix. 2, 3, 4, x. 2-6) evidently date from the 
apostolic age. In ancientness, in grandeur 
and beauty, they are second only to the Lord’s 
Prayer (viii. 2). There seems no reason why 
the ‘‘ Apostles’ Teaching” should not be 
similarly made accessible to the English public, 
and its collects introduced into our liturgies. 


Das hohepriesterliche Gebet Jesu Christi. Von 
F. L. Steinmeyer. (Berlin: Wiegandt & 
Grieben.) This book seems to us a model of 
what a monograph should be. It possesses the 
merits, which we expect in a German com- 
mentary, of minuteness and comprehensiveness 
of research; it possesses, moreover, the merits, 
which we do not always find in such works, 
of grace and clearness of style. _In his treat- 
of St. John xvii., the author follows steadily 
the development of the main thought which 
runs through that chapter. It is only 
occasionally that he diverges into a side ques- 
tion, and then he invariably makes his way 
back skilfully into the main current. It is 
not possible to say anything new about a chap- 
ter on which so much has already been 
written. But it is quite possible to bring the 
results of modern investigation into the right 
point of view. This, we believe, the author 
has done. He maintains first, that the high- 
priestly prayer has the essential character of 
a prayer, against Chrysostom (p. 2), ‘‘ non «ixhv 
hoc caput continere, sed Aad:dv, informatoriam 
concionem sermonem, ad discipulos,” to which 
Calvin adds, ‘‘ut certam haberet fidem apud 
discipulos,” His second point is, that in 
this prayer ‘‘ Christ renders account of His 
work here on earth. He has been faithful 
unto death. He prays for, nay He claims, His 
reward, namely the glory which He had had 
from the beginning.” We accept this point 
of view. It is only in the division which he 
makes of the chapter, and occasionally in his 
exegesis, that we differ from the author. Verse 
20 does begin a new series of petitions, which 
are offered up for the outer and more distant 
circle of disciples. The point of departure is 
clearly marked by the od pdévov—éAda nal in 
the Od mept tottwy 3& épwrd pdvov, GAAX kal 
rept, &c. (p. 35). Again, to seek the explana- 
tion of verse 13, ‘‘they (the disciples) may 
have their joy fulfilled,” in Matthew xxvi. 22, 
‘*they were exceeding sorrowful,” seems far- 
fetched (p. 63). On the whole this is an ex- 
cellent book, and deserves a careful study. 


Die Lehre vom Gebet nach dem Neuen Testa- 
ment. Von Paul Christ. (Leiden: Brill.) 
The author does not show any lack of candour 
in defining his standpoint. He relies mainly 
on Baur and Volkmar. He accepts as genuine 
sources of the beginnings of Christianity only 





St. Mark’s Gospel and four Pauline epistles. 
In the Gospel, moreover, interpolations have 
been made, and the only criteria by which a 
genuine saying of Jesus may be known are the 
stamp of religious genius and freedom from 
all Pauline or Jewish influences. Such is the 
brief which the author holds (p. 9), and from 
this brief he tries to works out his case in a 
logical and consistent manner. If he fails in 
this attempt it is not from want of exegetical 
acumen or dialectical ability, but because the 
case cannot be possibly established upon 
such grounds. Thus his first proposition, upon 
which all the others rest, is that the New Tes- 
tament never speaks of prayer to Christ as a 
divine being. In Rom.x., 12, 13, and 1 Cor. 
i. 2, he maintains that éminadcio@a 7d dvoua "Inood 
Xpicrod may possibly mean not to invoke but to 
praise the name of Christ (Isaiah xliv. 5), In 
2 Cor. xii. 8-9 he pleads that «vps signifies 
6eds and not Xpiorés. But this interpretation is 
rendered impossible by the immediately follow- 
ing Wa emoxnvdcn em eut % dbvauis Too Xpicrod. 
Rom. xiv. 6, which he cites, speaks, we think, 
against his arguments, for here, too, xvpios 
means Christ, as is evident from v. 9. Granted 
that his argument has succeeded, it proves no 
more than that possibly Christ may not have 
been the object of the Apostle’s prayer. This 
is a slender foundation upon which to build the 
conclusion that ‘‘ the oldest books of the New 
Testament do not mention, in fact do not allow, 
an invocation of Christ,’’ and to rest the demand 
‘*that all prayers addressed to Christ should be 
expunged from our liturgies and prayer-books” 
(p. 40). A theory like the one proposed by the 
author can have only one virtue, to wit, self- 
consistency. And this virtue, we fear, is here 
wanting. For the author, after exhausting 
every art of exegetical science, is obliged to 
confess (p. 192) that there does exist a dis- 
crepancy between the ‘“ supernaturalistic New 
Testament view of prayer as a power, which 
may interfere with the course of nature and 
change the fate of men,” and the modern view 
which he himself maintains. Taken merely as 
a piece of dialectic this book is worthy of the 
theological school from which it issues. And 
the remarks on those passages which the 
author allows to be genuine—the Lord’s 
Prayer, for instance, p. 52 sq., and on St. John 
Xvii., p. 73 sq., are excellent. His historical 
sense has, moreover, kept him here from 
weakening, in any way, the force of the 
original. 

Paulus von Damascus bis zum Galaterbrief. 
Von Gustav Volkmar. (Ziirich: Meyer.) This 
volume consists of two essays which originally 
appeared in the Theologische Zeitschrift aus der 
Schweiz for 1884 and 1885, now out of print. 
Among the staunch adherents of the Tiibingen 
School, Prof. Volkmar is one of the very few 
of any note who still survive. In the present 
volume the learned author endeavours, accord- 
ing to the principles of this school, to deter- 
mine the chronology of St. Paul’s life, from the 
time of the Apostle’s visit to Damascus to the 
year in which he wrote the Epistle to the 
Galatians. Prof. Volkmar compares the rival 
accounts of the Apostle’s life, contained, on the 
one hand, in Acts ix. 19-30, xi. 25-30, xii. 25, 
xiii.-xxi., xxiv. 17; and, on the other, in 
Gal. i. 15, ii. 15, 1 Cor. xvi. 1-9, 2 Cor. viii.-ix, 
The Apostle’s own statements are regarded as 
the primary source according to which the 
account given in the Acts is corrected and 
moditied. The ecclesiastical author of the Acts, 
who wrote in the beginning of the second 
century, tried to project into the apostolic age 
the amalgamation of the two churches—of the 
Jews and the Gentiles—which was taking place 
in his own time. He wrote with a distinct 
tendency ; he had original sources of informa- 
tion at his command; but he deliberately 
effaced all those marks which might have 
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betrayed the division that had existed between 
the heads of the two churches. Such, in short, 
are the outlines of the position which Volkmar 
holds. And the task which he has set himself 
in this remarkable book is to remove the un- 
historical elements added by Luke, and to 
restore as far as possible the original account of 
the Acts. It is unnecessary to enter fully 
into the question, and to repeat the well-worn 
arguments which have been urged for and 
against the conclusions of the Tiibingen School. 
Later research, as represented, for instance, by 
Wiescler and Meyer, haspointed outa far simpler 
and more natural explanation of the chrono- 
logical discrepancies between the Acts and the 
Epistles than the elaborate hypothesis of Baur 
and Volkmar. What are we to say to the 
theory which maintains that Luke asso- 
ciated Saul with Barnabas when the latter 
brought the alms of Antioch to Jerusalem 
(xi. 30, xii. 25) A.D. 44, because it seemed so 
‘pleasing an idea”’ to connect the two friends 
on an errand of love (p. 13, 14), or that he made 
Paul visit Jerusalem four times (xi., xv., Xviii., 
xxiv.), to show the more forcibly that the 
Apostle of the Gentiles was in harmony with, 
nay dependent upon, the Church in Jerusalem ? 
But in his zeal the ecclesiastical unionist quite 
forgot that Paul distinctly said he had visited 
Jerusalem only twice (Gal. ii. 1, 10), the first 
time A.D, 53 (p. 62), According to Volkmar the 
passages in Acts ix., xi., xv., ought to be 
entirely expunged, or, so far as they are historical, 
placed after Acts xviii. 22. It is possible thus 
to bring the different accounts into harmony. 
But the cure wrought by such surgical opera- 
tions is worse than the evil. Among minor 
errors we note (p. 61) Gal. ii. 10 does not 
necessarily point to a journey distinct from 1 
Cor. xvi. 1-9. Again Acts xxiv. 17, refers to 
xxi., 1 Cor. i. 10 should be i, 12 (p. 4), Gal. 
ii, 5. should be ii. 8 (p. 26), ii, 5-6 should be 
ii. 6, 9 (p. 31). 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE are glad to hear that ‘the Johns Hopkins 
University of Baltimore has in preparation a 
complete facsimile edition of The Leaching of the 
Twelve Apostles. The text will be accompanied 
by critical notes by Prof. J. Rendel Harris, 
and its issue may be expected in October. 


Str ALLEN YounG, not Baron Nordenskjold 
as has been reported, will probably be the 
commander of the expedition to the South 
Pole, which the Australian colonies are pre- 
paring to send out. 


Ir is feared that, owing to the pressure 
of his professional duties, Mr. Oscar Lenz 
may not be able to fulfil his promise to visit 
England in the course of the present year and 
read papers on his recent African travels. No 
definite news, however, had up to the end of 
last week been received in London from him. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN announce Industrial 
Peace; its Advantages, Methods, and Difficul- 
ties, being the report of an inquiry made for 
the Toynbee Trustees by Mr. L. L. F. Price, 
with a preface by Prof. Alfred Marshall, of 
Cambridge. 


UNDER the title of An Anthology of the Novels 
of the Century, Mr. H. T. Mackenzie Bell has 
edited a little volume containing a collection of 
choice reading from the best novels of the last 
eighty years, with critical and biographical 
notes. It will be published by Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus. 

A NOVEL by a member of the Browning 
Society will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. The plot is based 
on Browning’s ‘“‘ Waring,” The book will be 
entitled St. Pernardo : the Romance of a Medical 
Student. The author takes the pseudonym of 
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‘*‘ Aesculapius Scalpel’’; but it is understood 
that his name is not unknown in the literary 
world. 


A POPULAR Hindu story, by K. Viresalingam, 
Pandit, entitled Rajasekhara, which has become 
a classic in South India, is being translated 
for English readers by Mr. J. R. Hutchinson. 
It is announced for immediate publication by 
Mr. Elliot Stock, and will have an introduction 
by General Macdonald. 


Messrs. F. V. WuitE & Co. will publish 
during the present month a two-volume novel 
by Bret Harte, entitled The Crusade of the 
Excelsior; a three-volume novel by J. Sale 
Lloyd, entitled Scamp; a new edition of 
Garrison Gossip, by John Strange Winter; and 
also a cheaper edition of the novel, In a Grass 
Country, by Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 


Digia: her Love and Troubles, is the title of 
a story of Venetian life to be published im- 
mediately by Messrs. Frederick W. Wilson & 
Brother, of Glasgow. 


Mr. Jomun Heywoop has in the press Man- 
chester a Hundred Years Ago, being a reprint of 
a description of Manchester by a native of the 
town, James Ogden, published in 1783, edited, 
with an introduction, by Mr. William E. A. 
Axon. 


% Amonc the articles in the forthcoming 
number of Zhe Scottish Review will be ‘‘ The 
Modern Cremation Movement,”’ by Dr. Charles 
Cameron; ‘‘The Burning of Freudraught,” by 
Sheriff Rampini; and ‘‘The Coronation of 
Charles II. at Scone.” 


THE Red Dragon having ceased to exist, the 
‘** Notes and Queries” section is being continued 
n the Cardiff Weekly Mail. 


TuE Delegates of the Clarendon Press are 
about to issue the sixteenth thousand of Prof. 
Buchheim’s large edition of Schiller’s Vilhelm 
Tell. It is a remarkable fact that that edition 
is far more popular than the ‘‘ school edition” 
of the same editor, although the latter contains 
all the necessary information, and costs little 
more than half the price of the former. 


Messrs. SorHesy will sell during next week 
several interesting books. On Monday and 
Tuesday, a portion of Mr. G. W. Smalley’s 
collection, which is chiefly noteworthy for its 
tirst editions—such as those of Ruskin, Rossetti 
(in large paper), Wordsworth and Coleridge’s 
Lyrical Ballads (Bristol, 1798), and Walt Whit- 
man’s Leaves of Grass (Brooklyn, 1855)—as 
well as for the handsome binding and good 
condition of the volumes. On Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, a portion of ‘the 
library of a nobleman ”—whom it would not 
be very difficult to identify—which includes 
Caxton’s Joecius, several early Bibles, Ben 
Jonson’s copy of Daniel, Henry VIII.’s copy of 
Ptolemy’s Geographia, the first edition of Don 
Quixote (Madrid, 1605), and many curious 
MSS. On Saturday, the concluding portion of 
the library of the late R. P. Roupell. 


Tu Senatus Academicus of Griswold College 
and Theological Seminary, Davenport, Iowa, 
has conferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
upon the Rev. Isaac Brock, President of the 
University of King’s College, Windsor, Nova 
Scotia; and upon the Rev. W. C. Winslow, of 
Boston, Vice-President of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund. This is the fourth academic degree 
which has been conferred upon Mr. Winslow 
within the last twelve months. 


THE seventy-seventh annual meeting of the 
Swedenborg Society was held on ‘Tuesday 
June 28. Col. Bevington presided. The com- 
mittee’s report states that there has been an 
increase in the delivery of the society’s publi- 
cations for the past year of 491 volumes, the 
total number being 3,787, of which 54 were in 








Welsh, 98 in Latin, 7 in French, 40 in Russian, 
and 7 philosophical. Presentations have been 
made to six free libraries, and some other 
institutions have received considerable grants. 
Ministers and theological students have received 
365 volumes gratis, of which 80 volumes have 
gone to Ireland. In addition to the annual 
subscriptions, a donation of £1,000 has been 
received from a friend, and a jubilee gift from 
the chairman of £50. The committee further 
state that during the Queen’s reign the large 
total of 157,511 volumes have been sold or 
presented. For ten years ending in 1847 the 
numbers were 17,576 volumes; during the last 
ten years these figures have been more than 
doubled, being 35,814. The prices of the 
volumes for the same period show a large 
reduction—in some cases 50 per cent. and in 
some others a still larger percentage. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


SUGGESTED BY TWO PICTURES OF MR. G. F. WATTS 
NOW ON EXHIBITION AT MANCHESTER. 


Love and Death. 


Love filled each chamber with ‘‘ his purple light,” 
And wreathed the porch with many a flow’ret 


gay 
Smiling to see his dove beside him play ; 
While gracious guests passed in with presence 
bright, 
Making the house ‘‘a palace of delight’’— 
Blue-vested Hope, and Faith chanting a lay 
Of joys unseen and glories far away, 
Pure Mirth, and Innocence in lily white. 
And then, a stately shrouded form drew nigh, 
That up the stair with stride majestic pressed. 
Love marked him come with speechless agony, 
And stemmed with wiug and palm his mighty 
breast ; 
But he, whose face ‘‘ men only see who die,’’ 
Strode on, unbidden, yet a kindly guest. 


Hope.* 

Her fair head bowed upon her broken lyre, 
Touching with wasted hand its one last string, 
She strains her ear to catch its murmuring ; 

Alone, bright-haired, but clad in mean attire, 

Sweetest and saddest daughter of Desire. 
Blindfolded she beholds not anything ; 

Her sluggish senses tardy service bring, 

Yet nought can move her high resolve or tire 

Her steadfast patience. Sorrows but enhance 
The gentle loveliness they cannot mar. 

Beneath her lies this sphere of circumstance 
Where all things false and evanescent are, 

And o’er her lovingly heaven’s pure expanse 
Bends, blue and limitless, with one white star. 


W. Taytor Smita. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In taking up a number of Blackwood we 
usually turn first to ‘* The Old Saloon ”—this 
being, for some reason that we have long ago 
forgotten, the heading given in that magazine 
to the very ably written reviews of books. This 
month the ‘‘Saloon” is of even more than 
usual interest. The books noticed include the 
biographies of Charles Reade, Mrs. Gilchrist, 
Lady Lytton, and the Margravine of Baireuth, 
the correspondence between Goethe and Carlyle, 
and Mr. William Canton’s poems. An anony- 
mous paper on ‘‘ The Hittites” is remarkable 
for omitting all mention of Capt. Conder’s 
name, while it speaks of that gentleman’s 
ingenious speculations as if they were esta- 
blished facts. A story ‘‘ from the Chinese of 
Wu-Ming ” is amusing; and “‘ A Sketch from 
Ilfracombe,” by Mr. A. Innes Shand, may be 
read with interest, though its attraction is 
rather in the subject than in the style. The 
papers on ‘‘ Secondary Education in Scotland,” 
“The War Office,” and ‘The Balance of 





* See the Acapemy of May 15, 1886. 





Military Power in Europe,” are possibly valu- 
able and certainly tedious, though the first of 
them is by Prof. G. G. Ramsay. 

THE current number of the Political Science 
Quarterly Review contains articles on ‘‘ The 
Interstate Commerce Law,” by Dr. Seligman ; 
‘Trades Union Benefit Features,’ by Dr. 
E. W. Bemis; ‘‘ The ‘ Cultur-conflict’ in 
Prussia,” by Prof. J. W. Burgess. 








THE HISTORY OF THE INVENTION OF 
PRINTING. 
% 
Now, as there is no direct evidence (if the 
testimony of Zell and Junius is not accepted) as 
to the Costeriana being printed earlier than 
1474, an argument as to their really being printed 
earlier would, practically, be impossible if we 
had no books whatever to compare them with. 
But we have such books in the early products of 
Mentz printing, and these, therefore, shall be 
our guide in determining the approximate date of 
the Costeriana. Remembering then how, in the 
case of Strassburg printing, books, said to have 
been printed circa 1471 to 1474, may just as 
well be placed eleven, twelve, or thirteen years 
earlier, we may begin by repeating that, in 
the case of the earliest incunabula, 1471 or even 
1474 does not mean more than 1460, when we 
consider that the condition under which printing 
was carried on during that period made it 
wholly stagnant, and does not afford us any sure 
criterion as to dates. And, certainly, when 
we place the forty Costeriana (leaving the five 
works of Pius II. out of the question) in point 
of workmanship side by side with the Catholicon 
printed in 1460 at Mentz, the latter work 
shows progress compared with the Costeriana. 
But again, the year 1460, round which we may 
group forty of the Costeriana, as certainly as 
the Catholicon and other works printed at 
Mentz, does not mean more than 1454, when 
we look at the wholly stagnant condition under 
which printing is carried on during that 
period, And certainly, when we place the 
forty Costeriana in point of workmanship side 
by side with the Letters of Indulgence printed 
in 1454, the latter show progress compared 
with some of the Costeriana. I therefore do 
not hesitate to remove the Oosteriana still 
further back than 1454. But before I do so I 
wish to warn the reader that I am not specu- 
lating in the least. We have fragments of at 
least three editions of the Donatus printed in 
the well-known thirty-six line Bible type, which 
no worshipper of Gutenberg would hesitate for 
a single moment to put down to him as early 
as 1450 to 1454. I myself have described these 
editions in my work on Gutenberg (pp. 158 
and 159) from fragments preserved in the 
British Museum (press mark C. 18, e. Nos. 
2 and 5) and in the Town Library at Mentz; 
and I have no objection to their being attributed 
to the year 1450-1454, or even to 1448, as Dr. 
Van der Linde feels inclined to do. But when 
we allow Dr. Van der Linde and all other 
Gutenberg enthusiasts to place these Donatuses 
as Gutenberg’s experiments and products about 
or beforethe year 1454, I donot see how they could 
possibly argue that the twenty editions of the 
Donatus printed in Holland should be dated one 
single year later, for a comparison between the 
Gutenberg Donatuses, preserved in the British 
Museum and at Mentz, with (some at least of) 
the Dutch Donatuses preserved in the British 
Museum, at the Hague, Haarlem, and else- 
where, makes it clear that, in point of work- 
manship, both sets of Donatuses stand on the 
very same stage, and that, if there be any differ- 
ence between them, the Dutch Donatuses are the 
more primitive. We have also at least four 


editions of the Donatus printed by Peter 
Schoeffer in the forty-two line Bible type. I 
have described them in my work on Gutenberg 
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. 168-171) from fragments preserved at 
{PP 4. sl and Sek onl explained that, 
on bibliographical grounds, we should ascribe 
them to about the same time as the forty-two 
line Bible, that is to say, about 1456. But 
when we allow Gutenberg enthusiasts to regard 
these Donatuses as printed before 1456, I do 
not see how they could possibly argue that the 
twenty editions of the Donatus printed in 
Holland should be dated one single year later ; 
for a comparison between the two kinds of 
Donatus makes it clear that in point of 
workmanship the Schoeffer Donatuses stand 
on the very same stage as (some at least of) 
the Dutch Donatuses, but that, if there be any 
difference between them, the Dutch Donatuses 
are the more primitive. And when once we see 
that there is no difference in point of time 
between the Gutenberg and the Schoeffer 
Donatuses and those printed in Holland, and 
that we may group the latter round the years 
1450 to 1456 as certainly as the former, we 
could not possibly violate any bibliographical 
conscience in taking some of the Dutch 
Donatuses, together with some of the Doctrinales, 
&e., back to the year 1446, if we look at the 
almost wholly stagnant condition under 
which printing was carried on during the 
period of its greatest glory (1454-1480), and 
especially when we consider that this stagnant 
condition is due not to the inability of the 
printers or their inferior tools, but to a fixed 
method and plan which they all followed, and 
from which they only began to deviate, 
slowly and almost imperceptibly, a quarter of 
a century after the divine nature of their art 
had been publicly and loudly proclaimed to the 
whole earth. 

And when, by comparing the Dutch Donatuses 
and Doctrinales with the early Mentz Donatuses 
(of 1450-1456), we realise that the Dutch Dona- 
tuses and Doctrinales may be placed as early as 
1451 and 1446, we are reminded, in the first 
place, of the entries in the Diary of the Abbat of 
Cambray, who says that in 1451 and 1446 he 
had bought for him, at Bruges and Valen- 
ciennes, two copies of the Doctrinale of Alex- 
ander Gallus which were ‘‘jeté en molle”—a 
term which can only mean (printed with types) 
cast in a mould, if we have regard to the way 
in which that very term was, in several instances 
(not two, as Dr. Van der Linde loves to tell us), 
applied to printed books for many years after- 
wards. And, in the second place, we are re- 
minded of the testimony of the Cologne 
Chronicle which (in 1499) tells us (on the 
authority of Ulrich Zell, aprinter of Cologne, 
and a pupil of the early Mentz school) that ‘‘ the 
art of printing was first found at Mentz, 
but [so it adds] in the manner as it was then 
[in 1499] practised : the first prefiguration, how- 
ever, being found in Holland [not from one 
Donatus, or some Donatuses, but] from the 
Donatuses, which had been printed in that 
country before.” And—seeing that we can 
actually point to several editions of typo- 
graphically printed Doctrinales and Donatuses, 
which (by comparison with Mentz Donatuses 
of 1450-1456) may be presumed to have been 
printed so early as 1446, and, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, by a printer in Holland, 
who printed, at least some of them, in a 
manner which was not customary in Zell’s 
time, and which had never been customary in 
Germany since the year (1454) when printing 
made its appearance in a perfect state at 
Mentz—we should be going out of our way if 
we discarded these Doctrinales and Donatuses, 
and, moreover, distorted plain language and 
historical testimony by arguing that the Abbat 
of Cambray and Ulrich Zell referred to «xylo- 
graphically printed Doctrinales and Donatuses. 
Zell could hardly have referred to Donatuses 
printed xylographically, as it would have been 
worse than childish for a man of Zell’s ex- 





perience and knowledge of printing with metal 
types and, no doubt, of block-printing, to re- 
present an inhabitant of Mentz as being in- 
spired by a xylographic Donatus printed in 
Holland, rather than by German xylographic 
products, which he must have had at his 
elbow every day of his life. Or why should 
Zell have referred to Donatuses in particular, 
when he could have made everything more clear 
by saying that the art of printing, as done in his 
time, originated simply from printing from 
wooden blocks ? 

And when once we see that there is 
truth in Zell’s account, and inquire in what 
town of Holland the Donatuses might have 
been printed, we could hardly avoid, I 
think, directing our eyes to Haarlem. The 
assertion that the invention took place there 
was made by Junius, more than three cen- 
turies ago, at a time when he had only 
one book to refer to as a proof for his asser- 
tion. This assertion, therefore, rested almost 
entirely on hearsay and on tradition. We 
know, moreover, that Junius did not profess to 
be a bibliographer, and that his account is 
wholly independent of all other traditions, 
and is not based on any bibliographical con- 
siderations or investigations. It has no con- 
nexion whatever with Ulrich Zell’s account, 
and it is based on two books not mentioned 
by Ulrich Zell in any way whatever, one of 
which Junius himself seems to have known by 
tradition only. Junius’s account, therefore, if 
it had been based on a fiction, or on a false- 
hood, was peculiarly liable to be upset by the 
subsequent investigations of bibliographers, or 
still more by the subsequent discovery of books 
that did not harmonise with his narrative. But 
the tradition of that Haarlem invention, as 
narrated by Junius, has lived on for more than 
three centuries; and during that period book 
after book, fragment after fragment, has 
gradually and unexpectedly come to light, all 
printed in the very same types as the Speculum 
and Doctrinale mentioned by Junius, and none 
of them showing either by their type or their 
workmanship that they could not have been 
produced by that same primitive printing 
office from which Junius asserted that the art 
of printing had gone forth. And as those books 
and fragments discovered since Junius’s time 
include no less than six editions of the Donatus, 
which are all printed in the same types as the 
Speculum and Doctrinale mentioned by Junius, 
and which may, with the utmost propriety, be 
said to be the Donatuses referred to by Zell, the 
accounts of Junius and Zell have been linked 
together in no casual way, but by an identity 
of types which proves that the Donatuses which, 
according to Zell, were the models of the 
Mentz printing were printed by the same 
printer who printed the Speculum, and who, 
according to Junius, was the Haarlem inventor 
of printing. 

We know, moreover, that no other town 
in Holland has ever put forth any claim 
in opposition to that of Haarlem. It is only 
owing to the suggestions of a great biblio- 
grapher (whom circumstances have prevented 
from testing the strict and general application 
of his own method), and the fanciful, but 
wholly untutored, writings of such authors as 
M. Madden and Dr. Van der Linde that, within 
the last sixteen years, public opinion has gone 
astray, and Utrecht has been placed before our 
eyes as the town where the Costeriana might 
have been printed. But it never seems to 
have occurred to those who suggested Utrecht 
to examine Utrecht handwritings, to see 
whether the types of the incunabula which they 
wished to ascribe to that town were imitations 
of them. Of course, we have always been 
labouring more or less under the idea that 
printers set up business with types wholly or 
partly imitated from their masters’ types. We 





still see that Dr. Van der Linde continually 
argues, from a resemblance of types, that such 
and such a printer must have learned his craft 
in such and such a town from such and such a 
master—that Ulrich Zell must have been a 
pupil of Peter Schoeffer, as the former’s types 
resemble those of the latter; and that the 
types of Ketelaar and De Leempt. of Utrecht, 
remind us of those of Cologne and Louvain. He 
even asserts that Gutenberg must have cut the 
types of the 1457 Psalter, because he finds cn 
leaf 142 a capital N and a crossed Z which 
resemble the same characters in the thirty-six 
line Bible. As if this resemblance were not 
found in the MSS. also! J. H. HEsseELs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE MYTH OF CUPID AND PSYCHE. 
Scrayingham: July 4, 1887. 

Mr. Nutt has, I think, misunderstood me. 
When I spoke of Mr. Lang as maintaining a 
barren hypothesis, the proposition to which I 
was referring was the assertion that customs 
suggest myths generally, and that the present 
state of certain savages may be or must be 
taken as an index of the early state of all races. 
If Mr. Lang does not maintain these proposi- 
tion, then 1 have done him wrong, and [ with- 
draw the charge with a hearty expression of 
regret for having made it. But I have always 
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understood him to mean this; and if this be 
his meaning, then he seems to me to start with 
assumptions—a barren method. 

For myself, I do not mean to say, and I do 
not remember having said, that some customs 
may not have given rise to or shaped some 
myths. What I deny is the general proposi- 
tion; and I deny it, first because there is, so 
far as I can see, no valid evidence adducible 
for it, and next, because it involves some 
gratuitously horrible conclusions. Of the Cupid 
and Pysche story Mr. Nutt says: 


** Canon Taylor does not mean that they would 
have made up a tale about the dark halt of the 
moon being a bridegroom whom the bride might 
not see, unless they were familiar with the idea of 
husbands and wives forbidden to look upon each 
other.”’ 


I will not take upon myself to say what Canon 
Taylor may, or may not. mean; I only ask, 
why should they do so, and whence the need of 
it? I do not believe that there was any, and I 
am not to be dragooned into believing it by 
dint of mere words. Oenone burns herself on 
the funeral pyre of Paris. Am I to believe 
that this tale could not have sprung up except 
among people whose women were in the habit 
of burning themselves on the pyres of their 
husbands or their lovers? I refuse absolutely 
to do so; and I further urge that the origin of 
the custom from the mythical incidents seen in 
the heavens is immeasurably more likely. What 
we do know for a certainty is that in India the 
rite was enforced on an unwilling and resisting 
people and that it was enforced by a deliberate 
forgery. On any other supposition the story of 
Oedipus and Jocasta is unintelligible. The 
ethics of Assyrians and Egyptians may have 
been none of the strictest; but why in their 
kingly families should mothers have been married 
to sons and brothers to sisters, and why should 
the custom, so far as it was one, have been 
confined to those families? I must demur, 
further, to Mr. Nutt’s assertion that ‘‘ when 
primitive man pictured the natural forces as 
sentient beings, he must surely have lent them 
not only his own ideas but his own manners 
and customs.’”’ I may be here misunderstand- 
ing Mr. Nutt; but, if I construe his sentence 
rightly, I should say that it was not only with 
forces that primitive man had to deal in his 
words ; and that in his talk about the things of 
sense he received ideas instead of lending them. 
The borrowing was all, or almost all, on his 
own side, 

I have no axiom or dogma to lay down. I 
only say that, while some customs may have 
suggested some myths or given to them a local 
colouring, other customs may have been sug- 
gested by mythical incidents ; and that in the 
instances which I have cited, this is the only 
explanation for which we have even the faintest 
likelihood. I must repeat that the story of 
the marriages of Krishna is fatal to the opposite 
theory ; and it is, perhaps, on this account that 
no notice is taken of it. 


GEORGE W. Cox. 








THE STOWE MISSAL. 


London: June 27, 1887, 

On returning to town, after a fortnight’s 
work in the Ambrosiana and the Bibliothéque 
Royale, I find the AcApEMy of June 25 with a 
long and angry letter from Dr. MacCarthy in 
reply to my remarks on his edition of the Stowe 
Missal. I hasten to express my regret for 
having unwittingly caused him annoyance. 
How any one who loves his science more than 
himself can feel anything but pleasure and 
gratitude at having his errors corrected, or (to 
use the picturesque expression of an Irish 
schoolmaster) his ignorance scraped off, I cannot, 
and never could, understand. 





The matter stands thus. In the AcADEMmy of 
April 2 I pointed out sixty-eight mistakesin Dr. 
MacCarthy’s essay, classifying them under four 
heads: (1) misquotations of Latin words; (2) 
misreadings of Irish words; (3) mistransla- 
tions of Irish words; and (4) other errors; and 
in the ACADEMY of April 23 Mr. Warren (whom 
Dr. MacCarthy politely calls one of my “‘ gaping 
admirers”) exposed the fallacy of Dr. 
MacCarthy’s arguments as to the date of the 
missal, (1) from the absence of a calendar, and 
(2) from the absence of a propriwm sanctorum. 
Dr. MacCarthy now grudgingly admits my 
corrections of his ‘‘irgnigde (sic),”’ ‘‘ indalaled 
the other half,” ‘‘thuisten of incarnation,” 
‘ho shuidiu from that”; innindide (the Jew) 
= tuididin (deductorium) ; and by his silence he 
must be taken to admit the justice of the large 
majority of my other criticisms, as well as the 
sufficiency of Mr. Warren’s answers. But he 
tries to maintain his position in the following 
ten cases, as to which (since most of them 
involve questions of some philological interest) 
I beg leave to lay my views before the readers 
of the ACADEMY: 

1. Lelachaich ‘‘ postulant.” The MS. and 
Dr. MacCarthy’s photograph have lelacit. The 
i of it resembles the tall i of the preceding ind; 
the horizontal part of the ¢ is long and slightly 
curved. Similarly shaped ¢’s are frequent in 
Old-Irish MSS., and the first ¢ of antcrist is so 
shaped in Harl. 1802, fol. 49, a MS. as late as 
the twelfth century. As to the correctness of 
my reading of /elacit, I confidently appeal to 
Mr. Maunde Thompson, Mr. Hennessy, Mr. 
Standish H. O’Grady, or any other experienced 
palaeographer. As to Dr. MacCarthy’s attempt 
to connect his imaginary Jelachaich with do-ro- 
thlaichset, and his explanation of this verb as 
** do-ro-od-laichset, root lach,” one can only 
sigh to think how little the ignorance of the 
Irish Celts of the phonetics and the older forms 
of their language has been “‘ scraped off” by 
Zeuss, Ebel, Windisch, and Thurneysen. The 
following forms clearly point to a root tluc: to- 
thluchur, Corm. s.v. arco; d-a-thluchethar, 
Mi. 30 a. 10; do-n-tlucham, Wb. 21 d. 9; do- 
tluchestar, Broc. h. 47 ; to-thlugud, Trip. Life, 10; 
where it is compounded with the prep. tu (pre- 
tonic do) ; do-s-fo-thlaig, LL. p. 142 a. 46, where 
it is compounded with tu and fw, and the post- 
tonic « has become a; and ad-tlugud, Wb. 28 ec. 
18, where it is compounded with ad. 

2. Dr. MacCarthy persists in reading “‘intrat,”’ 
though this makes no sense, and though the 
MS. has inturtur (the turtledove), the com- 
pendium for wr being written over each of 
the ¢’s. According to Dr. MacCarthy’s account, 
the MSS. has intt, with the compendium for ra 
over each of the ¢’s. But this would yield, not 
‘“intrat,” but intratra. Omne maius con- 
tinet in se minus. The bisector of a saint 
may well be the amputator of a syllable. 

3. Dr. MacCarthy persists in reading immabred, 
and in translating this by “that was inflicted,” 
though the MS. has immaber (with the common 
compendium for er); and ‘‘that was inflicted ” 
would, in Old-Irish, be immambered, with the 
infixed relative (cf. ar-am-bere, ar-am-berar, 
G. C. 344, 345). Inimm-a-ber (“ afflicts them ”) 
the a is the infixed pron. of the 3d pl., as in 
d-a-beir, d-a-berid (G. C. 332), The correspond- 
ing passage in the Lebar Brece, p. 251 a, 
shows that this « (them) refers to the persecuted 
Christians. 

4, Rather than give up his argument in 
favour of the existence of choral service in the 
ancient Irish church, he sticks to his mistrans- 
lation of occo as ‘‘by them,” and tells 
me that I shall be ‘glad to hear” that 
occu occurs in the Wiirzburg Codex Paulinus, 
13 c. Taatr’ ’A@hvate. Of this occu I was 
well aware, having printed the word in my 
edition of that codex (p. 79), and translated 
it, ibid. p. 281. But occu is not occo, and, if it 
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were, it could not possibly mean ‘‘ by them,” 
using ‘‘ by,”? as Dr. MacCarthy here uses it, to 
express the agent. The prep. oc (= Gr. a&yxoi?) 
corresponds in meaning and use with the Latin 
apud, prope. In the Wiirzburg codex, 13 «¢., 
occu means ‘‘ apud eos.” 

5. As to ‘Psalm digrad,” Dr. MacCarthy 
seems to cling to his rendering—‘ bigradual 
psalm,” suggesting that di is a_ scribal 
error for da (he doubtless means dé). This 
could only signify *‘a psalm of two steps.” 
The expression in the Book of Armagh, 21, b. 2— 
xii. yalmi graduum—which I have lately 
noticed, leads me to revert to my former 
version, ‘‘psalm of degrees” (i.e. one of the 
fifteen psalms, from cxx. to exxxiv. inclusive), 
and to regard digrad as the gen. pl. of an Irish 
loan from the Low Latin degradus, whence the 
French degré. As to gradum, misled by a 
quotation in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities, I supposed it to be an instance 
of the Low Latin change from the fourth to 
the second declension,* just as Dr. MacCarthy, 
misled by Bishop Reeves, supposed sacrificale to 
have been written by Adamnin for sacrificiale. 
Such mistakes are pardonable so long as our 
glossaries of the Latin written in and from the 
sixth century are so deplorably inadequate. 

6. Dr. MacCarthy seems also to cling to his 
explanation of trindéit ‘‘ Trinity,” as an instance 
of nd for nn. Where is the nn in trinitas, 
from which he supposes trindéit to be bor- 
rowed? The Old-Welsh ¢rintaut points to a 
Low-Latin frintas, gen. trintatis; and from 
this, not from trinitas, the Irish trinddit regu- 
larly comes. 

7. Atnopuir (=ad-dn-opuir) Dr. MacCarthy 
persists in rendering by ‘‘he offers them.” 
Grammar and the context show that the true 
translation is ‘‘ he offers it,” i.e. panem, whose 
gender accounts for the use of the masc. infixed 
pronoun (G. C. 360). I have now read every 
word of Irish in every MS. older than the 
eleventh century, and I can say with con- 
fidence that in Old-Irish » never means 
“them.” In hore arin-chrinat (quia deficiunt), 
to which Dr. MacCarthy refers, and which 
Zeuss quotes with a ‘‘ fortasse,” the infixed » 
is a relic of a relative pronoun, which occurs 
also in the gloss amal arind-chrin di 7 asind- 
bail (ut fumus evanescit et perit), Ml. 57 b. 10. 

8. As to immarmus, I was well aware 
that it sometimes glosses scandalum. I 
was also aware that scandalum means, not 
** scandal,” as Dr. MacCarthy supposes, but 
‘stumbling - block,” ‘‘inducement to sin,” 
‘* cause of offence,” and that Irish glosses are 
often far from being literal renderings of the 
words over which they are written. But the 
question is, whether the phrase immarmus 
ludae should be rendered, as Dr. MacCarthy 
renders it, by ‘‘ scandal of Judas”? I maintain 
that it means ‘sin of Judas.” The point is 
not one of much importance; and perhaps Dr. 
MacCarthy uses the English word ‘‘ scandal,” 
as he uses ‘‘ beseems,” in a sense peculiar to 
himself. 

9. Dr. MacCarthy’s explanation of the Latin 
stellae as a@ proper name he now seems to give 
up. But he clings to his connexion of stellae 
with stiall, which he asserts O’ Donovan rendered. 
by ‘‘ fragment.” O’Donovan was, indeed, a 
great scholar; but even he was not infallible. 
It is, however, tolerably certain that he never 
made such a blunder. He was the author of 
the translation of the Rule of the Culdees to 
which Dr. MacCarthy refers; and therein he 
correctly renders notlaic steill (not stéill) by 
‘* Epiphany ”’—stell, m. (whence Stel/én), being 
a loan from stella, with the same change of 
gender that we have in penn, m., from penna. 
But the ‘‘Christmas of the Fragment,” on 





* Of this change we have traces in the Italian 
plurals frutti (fructus) and mani (manus). 
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which Dr. MacCarthy rashly relies, is in a nofe, 
which internal evidence shows to be from the 
pen of the editor, Dr. Reeves. 

10. As to Maile Ruen, the gen. of Muel Ruen 
(‘‘Calvus Ruani? Ruenis?’’), Dr. MacCarthy 
says that Maile and Ruen are written one under 
the other. This I believe. But when he goes on 
to assert, ‘‘ The charge of having bisected them 
[i.e., the elements of the saint’s name] thus 
disappears,” I can only say that I never made 
such a charge. I charged, and do charge, Dr. 
MacCarthy with having, in order to maintain an 
untenable theory, split a single saint’s name in 
two, attributed one part to one saint (Mel) and 
another part to another (Ruadan), and, in making 
this attribution, disregarded the laws of Irish 
phonetics and grammar, and made assertions 
which a little care would have shown him to be 
groundless. He now alleges that in Old-Irish 
nomenclature Mael and Mel are graphic variants. 
This is not the case. I challenge him to pro- 
duce a single instance from any respectable 
MS. of Mael being written for Mel. He says 
that the first bishop of ‘‘Lortha” (he means 
Lothra) was called Ruan. This is not so: the 
bishop’s name was Ruadin. If Dr. Mac- 
Carthy can produce from any Irish MS. 
older than the fifteenth century a single instance 
of Ruen as the genitive of Ruadén let him do 
so. If not, it would be well for him to hold 
his peace and try to learn Old-Irish. I will 
only add that his inaccurate quotation from my 
Calendar of Oengus, as to the ignorance and care- 
lessness of one of the many scribes of Rawl. B. 
512, refers only to the three folios which con- 
tain the epilogue and part of the prologue to 
that poem. The older part of the codex, which 
contains the Tripartite Life and which I cited 
in the ACADEMY, was written in the fourteenth 
century by a different scribe, who was, as will be 
seen from the Rolls edition of this work, a 
careful and learned person. When this scribe 
gives Mél (not Maile) as the gen. and M¢/ asthe 
dat. and acc. sg. of the name of the first bishop 
of Ardagh, he may therefore be trusted. I 
may add that Melus (not Mailus or Maelus) is 
the Latinised form in the Book of Armagh. 
Mél was a Strathclyde Briton, a son of one of 
S. Patrick’s sisters. His name is Kymric, and 
is therefore undeclined. 

WHITLEY SToKEs. 


P.S.—I accidentally omitted to mention in 
my former letter that for Dr. MacCarthy’s 
inhabite (p. 189, 1. 2) the MS. has ‘‘ inhabita ”’; 
that in his brief quotations (p. 189) from the 
Egerton copy of the Tripartite Life he has 
made eleven mistakes, one of which is the 
omission of eight words without notice; 
and that when he gives aedocht (p. 173) from 
the Book of Armagh, 17 a 2, as an example 
of ae for the umlaut ai, he proves that he does 
not know that here a is the possessive pronoun 
of the 3d sg. masc., written, as usual, as a 
proclitic before edocht ‘‘ bequest’”’ (also spelt 
aidacht and audacht)—a word of great interest, 
as tending to show that the Celts had, without 
= a the Romans, evolved the notion of a 

ill. 


Frenchay Rectory, Bristol: June 28,1837. 

There are many points in Dr. Macarthy’s 
letter calling for reply. Let me touch upon 
one of them. 

In the ‘‘Commemoratio pro defunctis”’ 
within the canon in the Stowe Missal thirty- 
six bishops are commemorated by name. 
These names are all in the genitive case, either 
in the Latin or the Irish form of it. The 
twentieth name has been erased, except its 
two concluding letters, probably being an 
accidental duplicate. All these names are the 
names of Irish bishops, except the first four, 
which are the names of Gallican bishops, and 
the twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth, and twenty- 





sixth, which are the names of the second, 
third, and fourth Archbishops of Canterbury, 
who are curiously sandwiched in between 
Irish surroundings. The names are written in 
columns. Four perpendicular columns occupy 
a MSs. page. Each proper name occupies a 
separate line of a column, except the six- 
mare , and the 
nissae 

thirty sixth and last, which is written thus— 
maile Now, if this last name be that of Mael- 
ruain, founder of Tallaght, who diedin 792, 
the whole of Dr. Macarthy’s theory about the 
date of the Stowe Missal, and his proposed 
identification of Moel Caich, the writer of the 
later part of the MS., vanish into air. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance to him to 
combat sucha view. He accordingly treats 
“‘maile’’ and ‘‘ruen” as two separate proper 
names, reading the first as the gen. sing. of 
“mail” or ‘‘mel,” the contemporary and 
supposed nephew of St. Patrick, and first 
Bishop of Ardagh, who died in 488, and ‘‘ ruen” 
as a phonetic or abbreviated form of ‘‘ ruadain,”’ 
the gen. sing. of Ruadan, Bishop of Lothra, 
who died in 584, with whose church the Stowe 
Missal has been associated. But the associa- 
tion is conjectural, and incapable of anything 
in the shape of proof. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes has asserted that the 
name of the first Bishop of Ardagh was inde- 
clinable, giving some late Irish evidence for his 
assertion. Dr. MacCarthy now states that he 
has found this name in the genitival form 
‘*Maile’’ several times in the Book of Armagh. 
As the Book of Armagh exists only in MS., it 
is impossible, without a visit to Dublin, to 
verify Dr. MacCarthy’s references to it. How- 
ever, one is bound in courtesy to accept the 
veracity of his statement until it has b en dis- 
proved, and one looks to Dr. Whitley Stokes to 
substantiate or abandon his position on this 
point. 

* Ruen” for ‘‘ Ruadain’’ seems improbable, 
with the Irish genitive ‘‘ Carthain”’ imme- 
diately preceding it, and with ‘‘Sancte 
ruadani” invoked in the Missal Litany a few 
pages before. 

But there are two general considerations to 
which I could call attention as weighing heavily 
against Dr. MacCarthy. 

Firstly, the scribe who on the previous page 
had written Melchisedech, Machabeorum, Bar- 
tholomaei, thus : 


melch 
sedech 


would naturally select for graphic bisection 
those two names of some length among the 
names of the Irish bishops which, having a 
naturally separable prefix, most readily lent 
themselves to such treatment, viz., ‘* maic- 
nissae ” and ‘‘ maileruen.” 

Secondly, there is, roughly speaking, a 
chronological order observed in the list. St. 
Patrick with his immediate disciples and con- 
temporaries is named first. [Why has Dr. Mac- 
Carthy no note of identification for the first 
“‘patrici” on p. 2177]. Then follow bishops 
of the “ sixth” and seventh centuries, with the 
single possible exception of Ciannanus (if of 
Duleek). If St. Maelruain appeared anywhere 
on the list, as the latest in date he would 
naturally be placed, as he is placed, last in 
order ; while, on the other hand, it is improb- 
able that a contemporary of St. Patrick (Mel) 
should be named last but one, and that a 
bishop of the sixth century (Ruadanus)— 
especially if he was, as Dr. MacCarthy sup- 
poses, the Patron Saint—should be placed last 
of all, and without any use of capitals or of 
ornamentation to specially mark his name. 

Again, what does Dr. MacCarthy mean by 
scornfully denying that St. Maelruain was a 


teenth, which is written thus— 


bartha 
lomae 


macha 
beorum 





bishop? Hs is called a bishop in the Annals of 
Ulster, A.D. 791, and in the Leabhar Breac (W. 
Stokes’s Calendar of Oengus, p. cxvii.). 

Palaeographically speaking, there seems to 
me to be no oljection to including a bishop 
who died in 792 in this list. But on this 
point the further opinion of Irish experts is 
much to be desired. Dr. MacCarthy’s palaeo- 
graphical nomenclature and arguments (pp. 
143-148) are unintelligible to me, and reduce 
me to the attitude of ‘‘a gaping admirer.” 
Without being an oculis laudator, I cannot 
deny the truth of the impeachment that I am 
non mente cognitor. 

Let me repeat that all Dr. MacCarthy’s 
arguments for the extreme antiquity of this 
missal based upon its small size, with no 
Kalendar, no Proprium Sanctorum, a single 
Epistle and Gospel, &c., are fallacious. 

Is not the true explanation of these 
phenomena contained in the words with 
which M. Delisle opens his account of a very 
small eleventh-century sacramentary at Rouen ? 


‘Tl a cependant di exister, i toutes les époques 
du moyen ‘ge, de petits livres ou m¢me de simples 
cahiers dans lesquels les prétres pouvaient trouver 
les priéres des messes les plus usuelles. On s’en 
servait dans les voyages et probablement aussi 
dans les églises trop pauvres pour se procurer des 
recueils plus complets’’-——(Mémoire sur d’anciens 
Sacramentaires, Paris, 1886, p. 292). 


F. E. WARREN. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


WEDNESDAY, July 13. 8 p.m. Athenaeum Society: 
** Mesmerism: its Use and Abuse,’ with Demon- 
strations. by Mr. W. R. Price. 

SATURDAY, July 16,2 p.m. Geologists’ Association : 
Excursion to Plumstead and Bostal Heath. 


SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. IX- 
Nos. 2 and 3. (Baltimore.) Number 3 opens 
with the concluding portion of Mr. Greenhill’s 
memoir on ‘‘ Wave Motion in MHydro- 
dynamics,” and a further instalment of Prof. 
Sylvester’s ‘‘ Lectures on the Theory of 
Reciprocants.” There is no need to dilate 
on their merits. The class of readers ad- 
d:essed know what to expect, and also that 
they must study these contributions by masters 
in their respective lines of research. Mr, 
A. S. Hathaway contributes a good paper, 
entitled ‘‘ A Memoir in the Theory of Num- 
bers,” which begins with an interesting intro- 
duction recounting what has been done in this 
direction by previous workers. The remaining 
brief articles are ‘‘ A Theorem respecting the 
Singularities of Curves of Multiple Curvature,” 
by H. B,. Fine—a generalised extension of a 
previous paper; ‘‘A Note on Pencils of 
Conics,” by H. D. Thompson ; and ‘‘ Observa- 
tions on the Generating Functions of the 
Theory of Invariants,” by Captain P. A. 
Macmahon. Number 4 is of a highly technical 
character. For instance, ‘“‘ Symmetric Func- 
tions of the 14’°,” by W. P. Durfee, consists of 
some eighteen pages of tables, and nothing 
more. Prof. Cayley’s memoir on ‘‘ The Trans- 
formation of Elliptic Functions” occupies 
thirty-two pages, and Mr. G. P. Young’s 
‘“‘Forms, Necessary and Sufficient, of the 
Roots of Pure Uniserial Abelian Equations ” 
(fifty-four pages) fills the remaining space. 
As before noticed, the large-sized page is 
admirably suited for these high-class papers 
with their long formulae. 


A Treatise on Algebra. By Profs. Oliver, 
Wait, and Jones, of Cornell University. (Ithaca, 
New York: Finch.) This is the first instance 
we can call to miud of more than two authors 
being concerned in the production of a text- 
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book in algebra. A dual combination is a rarity. 
If a triple arrangement would always result in 
as good a book as this we should certainly 
vote for it. The writers of the ordinary school 
text-books need not be under any apprehension 
of losing their hold upon;boys ; for this is not 
a book for such, though it deals with the ele- 
mentary as well as the more recondite branches 
of the subject. It deals with them in a similar 
fashion to that recently put before us in Prof. 
Chrystal’s work, which is the only one we 
know on the same lines. 


**Many new things have been introduced, not 
indeed, because they were new, but necessarily, 
either as definitions in giving larger meanings to 
old words, or as axioms andtheorems in stating and 
proving the elementary principles, or as problems 
nd notes in showing new uses of principles 
already proved—e.g., many fundamental principles 
were found to be omitted by elementary writers 
because too difficult for a beginner, and by subse- 
quent writers as already known. A typical case is 
that of logarithms: ‘that the product of two 
powers of any same base is a power of that base, 
whose exponent is the sum of the exponents of the 
factors’ is generally proved for commensurable 
powers, but assumed, without proof, for incom- 
mensurable powers; and the whole theory of 
logarithms, so important, and their use, so 
common, are thus left to rest on faith.”’ 


This extract will give some idea of the 
authors’ scope; and throughout we may say 
there is no shirking—indeed, the proofs strike 
us as being thoroughly sound. Besides treat- 
ment of the ordinary elementary parts, there is 
full discussion of permutations and combina- 
tions, continued fractions, logarithms, first 
principles of the calculus, and of complex 
numbers and of finite differences, interpola- 
tion, and the computation of logarithms. A 
good and full collection of examples accom- 
panies each chapter. A higher work is in 
preparation: this is to treat of theory of 
equations, symbolic methods, determinants, 
probabilities, and insurance. This text-book, 
admirably turned out (we have detected but one 
arithmetical error—other errors, if they occur, 
are, we should think, easily corrected) can be 
recommended to teachers and advanced 
students who are revising their algebra and 
want explanations of principles. For school 
use it is not suited, as the major part would be 
quite over the heads of the boys. 


Practical and Theoretical Trigonometry for 
general use. By H. Evers. (Walter Scott.) 
Our title-page goes on further to say that the 
book is ‘‘intended as an Introduction to that 
Study, with numerous Examples taken from 
Examination Papers, with a very large number 
of Hints for Solution, especially to the more 
difficult Problems.”’ It will be seen from this 
long statement that the author’s intentions are 
admirable; the execution, we regret to say, falls 
far short of this high ideal. The work is 
further dedicated to Sir William Armstrong, 
and encompassed with a very attractive cover, 
i.e. for a mathematical book; indeed, the 
get-up raises feelings which are doomed to 
disappointment. An inspection of our copy, of 
which we believe we have read and tested 
every word, would soon convince the author 
that he has not quite fulfilled the intentions he 
aimed at. A main source of complaint is due 
to the erratic punctuation. The “stops” are 
at high jinks. They play at hide-and-seek, and 
turn up in all sorts of unexpected places. Our 
usual sober full stop (.) does not terminate a 
sentence, but appears anywhere. This fact 
supplies the key to much of the blame we have 
to charge the author with. In the preparation 
of the text and in the correction of the 
*‘proofs,” he has done very frequently what 
old Homer did but occasionally, i.e, gone 
a-napping. Dr. Evers has, like ourselves we 
suppose, been applied to for solutions. At the 











end of his preface, ‘‘as a guarantee for good 
faith and to cover expenses,” he states the terms 
on which he will supply worked-out answers to 
his questions. We ask him to turn to p. 203 
and say if his charge is a fair one for what is 
printed there as a solution of question 84. We 
do not care to dwell longer on this theme, the 
more so as the book is at bottom a good one; 
but its utility is utterly marred by these faults, 
which are tbe results of carelessness, not of 
the want of ability. We expect that a second 
edition, with corrections of false punctuation, 
re-adjustment of letters indicating angles, 
amendment of construction of senterces, 
pruning of a few expressions (to wit, “tops 
and bottoms ” for numerator and denominater), 
and a few similar alterations, would be a 
valuable work. As the work stands, we cannot 
recommend it to anyone who is not of adult 
experience in trigonometrical matters. 


My First Trigonometry. By M. H. Senior. 
(Sonnenschein.) The author’s intentions are 
excellent, but we do not think that they are 
fulfilled. ‘*‘ Any boy who has done elementary 
algebra, as far as equations, and two books of 
Euclid, will be easily able to master the whole 
subject of trigonometry to the end of the 
solution of plane triangles.” We do not agree 
with this statement; and in the text many 
statements are made which involve an acquaint- 
ance with proportion and six books of Euclid. 
In several places a slight alteration of the 
wording would remove many of our objections, 
especially in Chapter II. (Ratios in the First 
Quadrant), which the author looks upon as a 
speciality of the book. No reference is made 
to extended definitions of the ratios, but 
properties of first quadrants are quietly assumed 
for the other quadrants. In a second edition, 
which the work deserves, the author, with the 
insertion of a few statements here and there, 
and modifications of others, may considerably 
improve the book, and make it serve as an 
introduction to the subject. Of absolute errors 
we note the following:—p. 64 (5) is wrong; 
p. 83, 1. 7, interchange 9 and 10; p. 88, > is 
not explained ; pp. 98, 99, insert ‘‘ log ”’ before 
area; p. 106, 3 up, ‘‘}” should multiply and 
not be an exponent. The arzangement of the 
matter could be improved, and we do not like 
points to be indicated by P?, P*, &c., in figures. 
A novelty in terminology is the proposed use 
of ‘“‘ Radiangle ” for ‘‘ Radian.” 


A Manual of Practical Solid Geometry. Com- 
piled by W. G. Ross. (Cassell.) We have read 
this book, ‘“‘ adapted to the requirements of 
military students and draughtsmen,” with 
some interest. The compiler, from his experi- 
ence at Woolwich, has made a good selection 
of matter and arranged it in lucid order. The 
figures have been carefully drawn, and had 
they been printed on better paper would have 
been more effective than they are even at 
present. The work in the main follows the 
lines of the Geometrical Drawing Course, as 
studied at Woolwich, and especial attention 
has been paid to the ‘‘ Modification of Ortho- 
graphic Projection, known as the ‘System of 
Vertical Indices.’” Another feature is the 
extended account given of Defilade. In an 
Appendix are hints and suggestions for 
draughtsmen, and problems. 


Hints for the Solution of Problems in the Third 
Edition of Solid Geometry. By P. Frost. 
(Macmillan.) This is a fulfilment of the 
author’s promise, made when the third 
edition of the text was published. We 
should like to see such companions to text- 
books freely issued. It will be noted that this 
is not a book of solutions, so that there is 
plenty of scope for the student, after he has 
got his hint of how Dr. Frost would attack the 
problem, to exercise his genius in getting out 





ans 


the answer. These hints should certainly 
accompany the text. 


An Arithmetical Class-Book. Part I. Con- 
taining over 3,000 Examples in the Elementary 
Rules. By Rev. T. Mitcheson. (Bemrose.) 
This book can be used with any text-book. 
There is but little explanation, as the book is 
intended for pupils working under the eye of 
the master. The exercises are interesting and 
varied, and confined to branches of the subject 
which are of practical importance. 


Test Papers in Algebra for the Army, Navy, 
and Matriculation Examinations. By W. M. 
Lupton. (Longmans.) These test papers are 
likely to be very serviceable to other candidates 
besides those for whom they have been 
specially drawn up. The answers are given at 
the end. 








THE MOABITE STONE. 


Our Correspondent writes: ‘‘The number of 
the Revue des Etudes Juives, which has just 
appeared contains a Jengthy article upon Mr. 
Léwy’s essay on the Moabite stone, by M. 
Joseph Halévy. This author does not belong 
to the ‘‘ group of scholars who have long ago 
pledged their literary reputation to vindicating 
the authenticity of Mesha’s monument,” as Mr. 
Léwy states in the ACADEMY of June 28, for, 
so far as my knowledge goes, he has never 
before written on the Moabite inscription. 
Perhaps it would be as well to state that 
M. Duval and Prof. Euting are in the same 
position. M. Halévy, as is well known, is 
rather conservative in Biblical matters; and I 
am sure that he would rather prefer that 
Mesha’s victories over Israel should be apocry- 
phal. But he cannot help recognising from 
palaeographic evidence the genuineness of the 
monument. After having complimented Mr. 
Léwy on his linguistical exposition of the 
Moabitic lines—praise which is well deserved— 
he says : 

‘Or, la paléographie a été tout i fait oubliée par 
M. Liwy; ilne se donne méme pas la peine de 
nous dire 4 quel monument phénicien le faussaire 
aurait emprunté le caractére archaique dans le- 
quel il a gravé l’inscription, sans doute dans le but 
de rehausser la valeur de son factum. Ce n’est 
certainement ni V’inscription d’Eschmounazar, ni 
celles de Marseille, de Carthage et de Cnypre, 
seules connues avant 1870, qui aurait pu lui 
révéler les formes antiques qu’aucun orientaliste 
ne connaissait alors.’ 


This has been said by nearly all critics in 
English papers; but Mr. Lowy never tried 
even to touch the palaeographic details. M. 
Halévy then refutes point by point Mr. Lowy’s 
linguistic and mythological arguments against 
the authenticity of the inscription, and con- 
cludes with the following sentence : 


‘ En un mot, l’authenticité de la celébre inscrip- 
tion de Dibon n’est pas ebranlée par la critique 
de M. Liwy, mais le savant hébraisant a, par ses 
observations incisives, servi la cause de l’inter- 
pré tation.’ 

‘* With all respect for the late Dr. Zunz, his 
opinion has no weight whatever against palae- 
ographic evidence. Prof. Kautzsch has given 
up his doubts on this account. So has M. 
Oppert, since he tried to explain doubtful words 
and passages, which he would certainly not 
have done for a forged inscription. As for 
Prof. Graetz, he certainly believed in the 
genuineness of the Mesha stéle as far back as 
1875, when he wrote the second note to part i. 
of the second volume of his excellent History of 
the Jews. But should he be now convinced by 
Mr. Lowy’s ‘results of the analysis of the 
Mesha inscriptiou,” it would have no effect 
against palaeographic evidence. Supposing 


Prof. Th. Mommsen to declare a Latin in- 
scription genuine, no grammatical or idiomatical 
anomalies could reverse palaeographic evi- 
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dence, even for languages and dialects well 
known, much less for the Moabite dialect, of 
which we know nothing except what we find 
on this monument. 

“‘T have no hope of convincing Mr. Liwy 
against his hobby, and, therefore, I shall not 
give myself any more trouble about it.” 





Tiibingen: July 4, 1887. 

Will you kindly permit me to insert the 
following declaration in your valued paper ? 

In the ACADEMY of June 25, p. 454, Dr. A. 
Léwy quotes an old publication of mine, dating 
from the year 1876, in which I held the view 
that the genuineness of the Mesa stone was not 
yet absolutely established beyond all doubts. 
How one at that time, in the middle of the 
ardent disputes about the well-known Moabite 
forgeries, could have been induced to express 
such an opinion, everyone who retains a remem- 
brance of these disputes will easily understand. 
Dr. Léwy, however, in quoting me; has over- 
looked the fact that I soon after expressly 
retracted my doubts when I had seen a frag- 
ment of the stone at Dr. Niemeyer’s in Jeru- 
salem (see Wissenschaftliche Beilage zur Augs- 
burger Allgem. Zeitung, 1876, No. 193). Besides 
that, I have repeatedly stated my present views 
about this question in the several editions of 
Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar published by me 
(22nd-24th editions). Prof. Socin therefore 
was quite right in pointing out our agreement 
on this question. To me, also, it appears per- 
fectly unnecessary once more to enter, even 
with a single word, into a renewed discussion 
of the question of the authenticity of the stone. 

E. KAavtzscu. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE INSCRIPTIONS FROM NAUKRATIS. 
Kinigsberg : June 16, 1887. 

I chanced but a few days ago to see the note 
of Mr. Ernest A. Gardner (in the ACADEMY of 
May 14), in which he has criticised the treat- 
ment of the Naukratis inscriptions by Kirchhoff 
and by myself.* Now, in my opinion, the 
epigraphic evidence against the existence of 
the Greek town of Naukratis before Amasis is 
so overwhelmingly strong that I do not think 
the most passionate or prejudiced opposition 
can do any serious harm in the long run, and I 
am afraid that many of those who know 
something about such matters will hardly 
think it worth while to reopen the discussion. 
Nevertheless, I beg to address to you a few 
lines, partly because of my esteem for Mr. E. A. 
Gardner as a zealous and successful explorer, 
and partly because his note is by no means cal- 
culated to give an adequate idea of my own 
and Kirchhoff’s views. 

And, first of all, it is a question of quite 
secondary importance whether any, and (if so) 
what, kind of establishment existed at Naukratis 
before Amasis; on this point we may patiently 
await more light from subsequent publications. 
But, after what Herodotus says, there cannot 
be any doubt that neither a Greek city nor 
Greek temples had been founded at the place 
before that king. The fact of the Milesians, 
Samians, and Aeginetans possessing each their 
Own sanctuary at Naukratis, I have en- 
deavoured to explain by assuming that these 
three transferred former establishments of 
theirs in Egypt to the new city; and tradition 
seems to tell in my favour (cf. Rhein. Mus, 
xlii. p. 219 foll.).° Mr. Gardner is quite mis- 
taken in supposing me to have overlooked the 
remarkable isolation of those three corporations. 
His own suggestion is, in fact, only another 
version of my own. But I do not desire to 





* Recently Bechtel has pronounced his opinion 
to be similar to ours (Die Inschriften des Ionischen 
Dialekis, p. 153). 





trouble your readers any further with remarks 
already set forth in my paper, to which I would 
beg to refer them. I wish at this time merely 
to add several new details. 

Mr. Gardner has recently drawn out a list of 
those forms of letters which have led him to his 
present palaeographical views (Journal for Hell. 
Studies, 1886, p. 221). If more closely examined, 
they turn out to be taken from seven, or at most 
eight, inscriptions—viz., Naukratis I., No. 1b, 
3, 305; 4(?), 68, 81, 135, 254. Those which 
contain the most curious forms—the e turned 
round, the u in shape of », the «lying down— 
are taken from Nos. ib, 3, 305. And what 
does Mr. Gardner himself tell us about one of 
these inscriptions (/.c. p. 224)? ‘The third 
form [of u] given in the table closely resembles 
the Phoenician type; but as it, as well as the 
last form given under «, occurs on a vase of 
somewhat later fabric, its importance must not 
be too highly estimated.” The inscription 
referred to is 1b.* Consistently with this 
caution, I think it safer also not to lay too 
much stress upon either No. 3 or 305 (cp. the 
note). In No. 4, the form of u does not seem 
to me quite certain; the other four inscriptions 
contain nothing peculiar but the upright form 
of vy. And it is out of these scanty and slight 
materials that Mr. Gardner proposes to con- 
struct a new history of the Ionian alphabet! I 
think I have only to state that these four 
inscriptions occur in an aggregate of 700 to 
make even Mr. Gardner himself perceive that 
his manner of dealing with them is wholly 
unjustifiable. 

In spite of all that he tells us, Mr. Gardner 
does not really seem to have a due appreciation 
of epigraphic evidence. As long as the fact 
remains that in the Milesian alphabet the 
closed form of » gave way to the open form 
in the first half of the sixth century B.c. (c/. 
my paper, p. 215 foll.), so long we are bound 
in consistency to maintain that Amasis founded 
Naucratis, and that Herodotus is right in every 
detail of his narrative. The reason why the 
closed form of 7 became rapidly obsolete in 
those countries which exhibit any originality 
in their development of epigraphic forms 
(viz., especially Asia Minor and Attica) is 
obvious. It is, as in the case of 6, a 
technical one. The numerous corners of the 
letter were just so many risks to the letter- 
cutter of splintering the surface of his stone or 
his terra-cotta. So that wherever people had 
once decided that the open simpler form of 7 
would do equally well, they left the more 
complicated form to fall into rapid disuse. I 
can but hint here at the importance of technical 
considerations like this in determining the 
changes of letter-forms. 

Mr. Gardner may be sure that it was 
not the ‘revolutionary character” of Lis 
theory that made me write my paper. 
On the contrary, it may, perhaps, interest 
him to hear that at first I was rather capti- 
vated by his views. But after doing so, 
upon repeated consideration of the whole ques- 
tion, I became convineed that his conclusion 
was erroneous and impossible, being based 
upon far too scanty arguments, and incapable 
of being reconciled with the general course 
of epigraphic development. Finding myself, 
therefore, on the right track again, I wrote 
my paper, intending it as an acknowledgment 
of my warm thanks to the zealous explorers of 
Naucratis, and as my contribution to their 
work. My endeavour was, to bring together 
the various items of evidence that helped to 
fix (so far as possible) the date of the town’s 





* The third form of uw and the last form of o 
do mot occur in the same inscription; but tie 
former in No. 1b, the latter in No. 305. Soif the 
author has not committed a blunder, both of them 
would be equally unreliable. 





foundation—an important point which had been 
but slightly touched by the excavators; and I 
felt that by publishing their results in so 
reliable a form they had fulfilled their duty 
most admirably. 

It matters little who is right in such 
questions ; but it matters very much indeed that 
the truth should be made out and acknow- 
ledged as such. Therefore, lam anxious that 
Mr. Gardner should free himself from this 
theory of his as soon as possible; for it isa 
pity that so gifted a scholar should waste his 
time and power on ill-grounded speculations. 
And for this reason I will not add the usual 
assurance that I will not enter into any 
further discussion ; on the contrary, I am quite 
willing to discuss the matter until Mr. 
Gardner is convinced; for it is important that 
both as to the elements of epigraphy and the 
weight of epigraphic evidence there should be 
no discrepancy of view among epigraphists. 

For the technical evidence—viz., of the 
pottery—I may refer to my paper, p. 214 foll. 
Lastly, I must add, that my experience as an 
excavator has taught me to prefer epigraphic 
evidence to any observation of levels, at least 
in the case of all articles which are easily and 


naturally scattered about. 
G. HIRscHFELD. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


WE understand that Mr. Francis Galton, as 
President of the Anthropological Institute, 
will deliver a course of three lectures on 
‘‘ Heredity,” some time in the early part of 
next session. By permission of the Lords of 
Committee of Council on Education, the lec- 
tures will be given in the theatre of the South 
Kensington Museum. 

Mr. Lupwic Monp has given £100 to the 
fund for the promotion of experimental re- 
search at the Royal Institution; and the 
Drapers’ Company have given £105 to the re- 
search fund of the Chemical Society. 


Pror. AyRTON’s Practical Electricity is now 
being translated into both German and 
Spanish. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE has just 
corrected the last proof-sheets of his 
work on ‘‘The Languages of China before 
the Chinese,” which forms part of the Pre- 
sident’s address to the London Philological 
Society for 1886. A résumé in French had been 
presented to the International Congress of 
Orientalists at Vienna last year, and met with 
a very favourable reception. At the last meet- 
ing of the Philological Society, Prof. T. de 
Lacouperie condensed into an address the sub- 
ject matter of the work, and the important re- 
sults obtained therefrom. It will be published 
separately, in a volume of about 150 pages, by 
Mr. David Nutt. 

THE forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record (David Nutt) will contain 
the following articles: ‘‘The Various Names 
of Sumer and Akkad” (concluded), by M. 
Arthur Amiaud; ‘‘The Borsippa Inscription 
of Nebuchadnezar,” by Mr. 8. Alder Smith; 
‘* Glimpses of Babylonian Life,” II., ‘‘A Baby- 
lenian Wedding,” by Mr. Theo. G. Pinches; 
‘*Pehlevi Notes,” I1., ‘‘A Parallel to the 
Pehlevi Jargon,” by Dr. L. C. Casartelli; 
‘‘Some Euphratean Astronomical Names in the 
Lexicon of Hesychios,”’ by Mr. Robert Brown, 
jun. 

THE Philologische Wochenscrift for July 2 
contains a very favourable review of Mr. By- 
water’s Priscidni Lydi Metaphrasis in Theo- 
phrastum, one of the new volumes of the Berlin 
edition of Aristotelian literature. 
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FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravines, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO. KEES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








Kugler’s Handbook of Painting.—“ The Italian 
Schools.” Fifth Edition. Thoroughly 
revised, and in part rewritten, by Sir 
Austin Henry Layard. (John Murray.) 


Kugler’s Handbook of the History of Painting 
is, in the original German edition (Berlin, 
1837), nearly forgotten, while in England 
several revised editions have preserved for it 
the position of a standard work. In Germany 
it is looked upon as antiquated, because the 
results of the latest researches are wanting; 
whereas later compilers of handbooks on art 
have taken these results largely into account. 
Yet all these new compilations do not equal 
Kugler’s work, which, both for form and 
contents, may be called a classic—more 
especially with regard to the Italian schools 
of painting. Neither Liibke nor Woermann 
have had the courage to give up entirely 
obsolete theories and opinions, being guided, 
perhaps, rather by personal prejudices than 
by the result of their own studies. In the 
fifth English edition of Kugler, now before 
us, we find that the shortcomings of the 
original have been amended by a thorough 
revision ; and—what to us appears to be of 
the greatest importance—that the work has 
been entirely remodelled on the basis of the 
latest researches. 

Sir Henry Layard has introduced a new 
arrangement of the subjects. ‘he first two 
chapters treat of Early Christian and Byzan- 
tine art with more conciseness than in the 
previous editions. The local schools of Italy 
are discussed in as many separate chapters: 
first, the Florentines, from Cimabue to Ghir- 
landajo and Signorelli ; then the Sienese school, 
from Duccio down to Girolamo del Pacchia ; 
the Umbrian school, from Oderisi to Perugino 
and his scholars. After some short remarks on 
‘*the so-called Neapolitan school,” there follow 
comprehensive chapters on the Veronese school, 
from Aldichicro da Zevio to Paolo Farinato; 
the Paduan school, from Justus to Montagna 
and his pupils; and, finally, the Venetian 
school, from Semitecolo to Jacopo de’ Barberj. 
So ends the first volume. 

In order to effect these apparently rational 
divisions, Sir Henry Layard had to make an 
entirely new arrangement of the whole matter. 
In former editions, the principle of the 
aesthetic school had prevailed, which viewed 
art mainly from an abstract philosophical 
standpoint. The present edition has been re- 
modelled on the theory of the new scientific 
school, initiated by Morelli-Lermolieti—a 
theory which takes its start from the fact that 
in Italy local schools of painting not only 
existed independently of each other, but that 
also they made progress until they reached 
the summit according to the law of natural 
growth or evolution. Sir Henry Layard, in 
treating of the several Italian schools of 
painting from this point of view, has the 
merit of being the first who has suc- 
ceeded in carrying out this theory in all 
its details. The solution of the problem 
has not been an easy one, considering that 
until now yery few writers have made it 














their task to investigate the development of 
the several schools of painting, and that 
therefore the present editor had very few 
literary sources at his command to draw upon. 
It is possible that by such researches more 
light may be thrown in future on the separate 
schools; but we may assert already that the 
broad outlines, such as we find them set forth 
in the present handbook, will continue to be 
considered as fundamental. 

The second volnme begins with the history 
of the development of the schools of Bologna 
and Ferrara, and of the Lombard school. 
With the latter the history of the life and 
works of Leonardo da Vinci has been con- 
nected, on account of the fact that his art 
had a far greater influence in Lombardy than 
in his native country of Tuscany. Then 
follow separate chapters on the art of Michel- 
angelo, Fra Bartolomeo, Andrea del Sarto, 
and Raphael; and after these a chapter on 
Sodoma and Peruzzi, the Sienese school 
attaining its culminating point with these 
masters. The later Venetian school, which 
alone among the Italian schools continued 
to keep, during its course until the end, on 
the high level attained at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, has been treated, on that 
account, in greater detail. To Correggio is 
devoted the last chapter of the golden times 
of Italian painting. This is followed by 
chapters on the Mannerists, the Eclectic 
school and the Naturalisti, down to Tiepolo 
and Canaletto, the masters whose work was 
the last glory of Venetian art, and with it of 
Italian art in general. 

From this survey of the arrangement of 
the whole work the reader may form an idea 
of the comprehensiveness of this handbook, 
which is, we believe, by far the most reliable, 
and at the same time the most handy, among 
all the works lately published on the same 
subject. It is profusely iliustrated, and has 
at the end carefully compiled and well- 
arranged indices. These will be specially 
welcome to those who may like to use this 
book as a guide to the galleries on the conti- 
nent, above all in Italy, and also to those who 
desire to become acquainted with the latest 
investigations on the Italian pictures in the 
National Gallery and elsewhere in England. 
We have no doubt that Sir Henry Layard’s 
Handbook will prove to be well adapted for 
such purposes, much better perhaps than the 
guide edited by Prof. Bruckhardt and Dr. 
Bode, which, even in its latest edition, con- 
tinues to propound antiquated opinions as in- 
disputable facts. 

In his preface Sir Henry Layard avows 
himself a follower of the principles of criticism 
which have been inaugurated by Morelli- 
Lermolieff. We may here mention that the 
lately published German handbooks by Woer- 
mann, Bode, and others show less inclination 
to give weight to this new method of study. 
The occasional violent opposition of the latter 
writer against Morelli is, we believe, best 
explained by the fact that Morelli, in ex- 
pounding his system, has ventured to com- 
bine it with criticisms on the pictures in the 
Berlin Museum. Sir Henry Layard, who is 
a trustee of the National Gallery, has not 
hesitated to submit the pictures of that 
collection to the trial of thenew method. The 
result is, in not a few cases, contradictory to 
the traditional naming of the pictures, but 





it is certainly not detrimental to the reputa- 
tion of the gallery. 

The peculiar merits of this excellent hand- 
book will secure it a wide circulation. No 
doubt it will also be instrumental in making 
the new method of study better known, and 
in winning for it more students of art 
history. J. Pavt Ricarer. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


By the election of Mr. Alfred Stevens, the 
eminent painter of Paris—whose writing, by 
the by, is almost as skiliul as his brush-work— 
the Society of British Artists has followed up, 
we are glad to say, its recent steps of energetic 
advance. Rarely in the history of any artistic 
corporation have the changes wrought in a 
short time been so beneficial and distinct as 
those which have been accomplished under the 
newer régime in Suffolk Street. It is not very 
long ago, our readers will remember, when 
Suffolk Street hardly counted as one of the 
serious exhibitions. Then were delivered at 
the door, in shoals, on sending-in day, not 
works of art performed for the artist and the 
artistic man, but canvasses painted for High- 
bury and Clapham. At last someone had the 
energy to initiate the habit of refusing most of 
these pictures. Habit becomes second nature, 
and it is not unnatural that the refusal of 
commonplace pictures should have been followed 
by the refusal of commonplace candidates. 
Then came the election of Mr. Waldo Story, 
the sculptor—a young man of much promise 
and some performance. Then the inrolling, 
among the ranks of honorary members, of 
Mr. Charles Keene, whom, as a draughtsman 
in black and white—an artist who worked 
finely within limited inches and never by the 
square yard—it had not occurred to a more 
popular society to honour, notwithstanding— 
or was it, indeed, because ?—of the subtlety 
and originality of his humour. And now the 
election of Mr. Alfred Stevens—a producer of 
graceful genre pictures—comes as the latest 
step, for the present, in the path of advance ; 
this artist’s ‘‘ frank willingness” to ally him- 
self with the society being, moreover, as we 
take it, a gratifying testimony to the position 
which Suffolk Street is acquiring on the 
Continent in the eyes of artistic men. 


THE annual exhibition of ecclesiastical art 
will take place as usual during the forth- 
coming Church congress at Wolverhampton, 
in the Art Schools. The loans will embrace 
goldsmiths’ and _ silversmiths’ work, ancient 
and modern, and ecclesiastical metal work in 
general, embroidery, needlework, tapestry, 
wood and ivory carving, ecclesiastical 
furniture, paintings, drawings, architectural 
designs for churches and schools, photographs, 
books, and MSS., and other objects of archaeo- 
logical interest belonging to the churches of 
the diocese. The collection of disused com- 
munion plate is always a special feature of the 
exhibition. 


Two Roman sarcophagi have recently been 
discovered at Laibach, the Roman Emona. 
Their date is said to be the second century B.c. 
If this be so, the find is of considerable 
interest. 


THE STAGE 
‘“‘ MONTE CRISTO” AT ISLINGTON. 


On Thursday night in last week we undertook 
a pilgrimage. The fates had been altogether 
against us in the matter of seeing ‘‘ Monte 
Cristo, Junior” at the Gaiety. It had gone 





into the provinces already—we overtook it at 


The neighbourhood of ‘‘the Angel” 


Islington, . 
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—all that quarter of Upper Street and Penton- 
ville Hill and Barnsbury—is very much more 
provincial than are Liverpool and Cardiff; and 
it was an excellent test of how ‘‘ Monte Cristo, 
Junior ’’ would be received in the provinces to 
play it at the Grand Theatre. The Grand 
Theatre is’ not unaccustomed to receive 
professional visits from people in the centre of 
things. A week before the advent of Mr. 
Leslie, Miss Farren, and all the pretty ladies 
who dance and sing through three long acts, 
it had received the visit of Mrs. Brown Potter. 
A year before, Islington had turned out on to 
the pavement one hot afternoon to see Miss 
Alma Murray and the Shelleyites, and Mr. 
Lowell and Mr. Robert Browning who were 
going to the play. Yet the Grand is, on the 
whole, a too much neglected play-house. It is 
not a whit more remote than is the Court ; and 
its prices are about a third of those demanded 
in suburban Chelsea. And it has quite the 
best companies, and its ‘‘ bill” is changed once 
a week or once a fortnight. We paid three 
shillings for a very comfortable stall, and 
thought with deep regret of what prices used 
to be before Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Hollings- 
head became the costly benefactors of the 
London playgoer. And Islington and Barns- 
bury were as enthusiastic as it is possible to be. 
Miss Farren, with ber cheerful nasal twang, 
was entirely appreciated; and there was no 
end of the encores for Mr. Leslie, for Miss 
Marion Hood, and for Miss Sylvia Grey. When 
the dancing came on—and it came on very 
early, and went off very late—we wished only 
one thing, and that was to enjoy the com- 
panionship of that very learned gentleman who 
writes in the Pull Mull about ballets every 
time a fresh effort of the genius of Jacobi and 
of Dewinne—we are not quite sure whether it 
is Dewinne—is made at the Alhambra. He 
would have initiated us into so many mysteries 
of the measure and the step. But his presence 
was wanting. Let us then, in our own grossly 
ignorant way, describe what happened in this 
matter. Of the ordinary ballet there was next 
to nothing at all. But Miss Sylvia Grey— 
who is so kind as to carry to completion 
what Miss Kate Vaughan deigned, of old 
time, only to gracefully begin — danced 
with a peculiar union of energy and grace; 
in flowing robes, countless, yet perfectly 
manageable; with the frou-frouw of innumer- 
able pretty ‘‘chiffons.”’ An artist like Mr. 
Whistler was wanted to record that grace—its 
vivacity, its intense modernness. Yes, certainly 
Miss Sylvia Grey is a dancer whom the gravest 
may behold with pleasure. Miss Marion Hood 
had her pleasant voice; Miss Farren-—in whom 
the sedate discover a real talent in these matters 
—has a telling one, and the art to useit. She 
cannot exactly get younger every ten years, 
but certainly every decade she gathers about 
her a more unconquerable array of animal 
spirits. Her presence is a tonic to jaded youth. 
Mr. Leslie is an entirely remarkable and ver- 
satile artist. He imitates Mr. Toole about as 
well as Mr. Toole imitates anybody else. He 
knows all the resources of make-up and of 
Stage business. He is such a linguist that he 
chatters, and always with precisely the right 
intonation, German, French, English, and 
broken English. An excellent comedian, he is 
capable of sentiment—though, to know that, 
one has to remember his /tip, for there is not a 
trace of it in the immense burlesque which Mr. 
“Richard Henry” has founded upon Dumas’s 
yet more immense novel. We have got to the 
weak point of the business now. The whole 
affair is just an hour too long. Three hours 
and a half of jest and dance and song and 
Spectacle ought to be too much for even the 
most robust and best preserved provincial who 
lives between Highbury and the Angel end of 
the City Road, 





STAGE NOTES. 


NExtT Tuesday is appointed for the performance 
of Mr. Haddon Chambers’s and Mr. Stanley 
Little’s adaptation of a novel by Mr. Rider 
Haggard. 


Ir is likely, we are glad to hear, that the part 
of the heroine in the melodrama which is forth- 
coming at the Princess’s will be sustained by 
Miss Mary Rorke. 


WE were present on Tuesday night at what 
was in reality the first performauce—it was 
given entirely for the Benchers and their 
friends—of ‘*The Masque of Flowers,” in 
Gray’s Inn Hall. We believe that we are right 
in saying that nothing of the sort has happened 
there since the days of Elizabeth or James. 
Lord Bacon, writing his dedications, if not 
actually his essays, “from my chambers in 
Gray’s Inn,’’ had much to say on fétes and 
ceremonies and pageants, and his soul would 
have been rejoiced by the perfect order and 
good taste of this week’s Masque. Mr. Arthur 
a Beckett was Master of the Revels, and he 
discharged his functions excellently. He and 
Mr. Dundas Gardiner, Lady Cadogan, Mrs. 
Charles Thynne, Miss Evelyn Spring Rice, Miss 
Manisty, and many other ladies and gentlemen 
of gracious bearing and excellent gifts, took 
active parts in the festival; and Lord Bacon, 
who rated the beauty of ‘‘ decent and gracious 
motion” as above the other beauties which he 
chose to enumerate, would have smiled approval 
—or expressed it in stately sentences—as to the 
efforts of Mr D’Auban, the ballet-master. 
Many measures we had; many a dance and 
catch— 

‘* Most dulcet giga, dreamiest saraband.”’ 


And the Morris dance—of course for men only 
—though making no pretence to grace, was 
perhaps the quaintest thing of all. The stage 
was necessarily very limited, and it is wonder- 
ful how successful were the evolutions of the 
dancers upon it. The dresses were brilliant 
and delightful. There was much interesting, 
because singular, music, from a well-trained 
amateur orchestra; and their twang of the 
harpsichord—which used to send into dreamful 
ecstasies the heroines of the pictures by De 
Hooch, and Metsu, and Van der Meer of 
Delft—was heard effectively. The whole en- 
tertainment in allits details—from the overture 
which greeted us, even to the champagne cup 
which saw us depart—was a complete success, 
and it will be a long time indeed before there is 
another quite like it. 


We had been on Tuesday afternoonat Mr.'Poel’s 
matinée at the Vaudeville. The afternoon was 
devoted to three short pieces and a performance 
by the Neapolitan Quartett. The middle piece 
was a little duologue of Sir Charles Young’s, 
smartly enough written, but not essentially 
fresh either in subject or treatment. More 
acceptable, we should think, to the audience 
was ‘*‘ Mrs. Weakly’s Difficulty,” in which Miss 
Haydon—and, indeed, all the players concerned 
—were distinctly funny. This is supposed to 
be from a German piece, with the action com- 
pressed, greatly to its improvement. We were 
ourselves more really interested in the slender 
but tasteful serious drama, or serious dramatic 
episode, with which the entertainments began. 
This, too, was a piece from the German ; and it 
dealt with the love of Beethoven and Adelaida, 
formerly betrothed to him. The scene passed 
soon after his incurable deafness had declared 
itself. This was about the time of the C 
Minor Symphony. Adelaida, now a countess, 
more or less separated from her husband, met 
Beethoven, in his difficulty and trouble, only 
to succour and to part from him. We shall not 
be more explicit than this. It must suflice to 
say that, notwithstanding a little abruptness 


| at the very end, the piece afforded occasion for 





the display of genuine and restrained pathetic 
acting. Mr. Poel had adapted skilfully, and 
played his part well—certainly, with feeling, 
understanding, and good taste. If Miss Mary 
Rorke had not at one or two moments spoken 
her lines a little too low to be heard all through 
the theatre, it might have been said with abso- 
lute accuracy that her performance was fault- 
less. As it was, with its momentary drawbacks, 
it was one of singular beauty and refinement, 
plaintive and poetic—within its unavoidable 
limits—to the last degree. No one could have 
played the part more effectively. Let us not 
forget to say, by way of postscript, that in 
supplying the dialogue Mr. Poel has not drawn 
wholly upon his imagination. Many of Beeth- 
oven’s recorded sayings— grave and significant 
ones, indeed—have been skilfully worked into 
the dialogue. Some of them are to be foundin 
Sir George Grove’s famous article on Beeth- 
oven in his Musical Dictionary. 








MUSIC. 


. RECENT CONCERTS. 


JosEF Hormann gave his fourth pianoforte 
recital at Prince’s Hall, on Monday afternoon. 
We have nothing new to say about the boy’s 
playing: the more we hear him the more do 
his wonderful gifts astonish us. To play, ashe 
did at the Philharmonic Society, Beethoven’s 
First Concerto was an extraordinary feat; to 
play, as he did on this occasion, the Third 
Concerto in C minor, by the same composer, 
was still more extraordinary; for the music is 
much more difficult. But, while fully acknow- 
ledging the child’s powers of execution, of 
interpretation, and of memory, we still hold to 
our opinion that he ought not to be giving 
pianoforte recitals, and playing long and 
fatiguing programmes. The performance of 
Beethovens Concerto in C minor showed, 
perhaps, better than anything Hofmann has 
yet attempted, how wise it would be, not to 
force him—not to give him work beyond his 
powers. The concerto is at present too much 
for him; for, owing to the smallness of his 
hands, which cannot yet strike the 
octave, he was obliged to have recourse 
to many an artifice to get through passages in 
which octaves actually occur, or of which the 
octave stretch forms the basis. He could not, 
therefore, do full justice either to himself or to 
the composer. A long and fatiguing cadenza 
in the tirst movement was given with immense 
dash and sureness of finger. Pianists are in 
the habit of playing after a concerto one or two 
short solos, and that, too, in the second part of 
a programme; but little Hofmann, after the 
long Beethoven concerto, which he performed 
without book, proceeded at once to play pieces 
by Rameau, Rubinstein, &c. Too much for a 
man—far too much for a boy. We forgot to 
mention that the orchestral parts of the concerto 
were rendered on a second piano by the boy’s 
father; an orchestra of course is absolutely 
necessary to give colour and contrast to such 
a work. The hall was crowded, and the ap- 
plause most liberal. 

Mdme. Hermann gave a pianoforte recital 
at Prince’s Hall on Friday, July 1. A long 
programme of pieces by masters of various 
schools served to show diligent study and 
catholic taste. Mdme. Hermann has a con- 
siderable power of execution and strong 
fingers, but she seems more occupied with the 
letter than with the spirit of the music she in- 
terprets. This of course was less felt in some 
pieces by Paradies, Boély, and Handel, than in 
Beethoven’s romantic Sonata in C sharp minor, 
and in Schumann’s fanciful tone-pictures. The 
Beethoven sonata suffered indeed in other 
respects, for the notes were not always correct, 
the middle movement was much too fast, and 


| the finale was blurred. The latter part of the 
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programme contained pieces by modern com- j 


posers, and in these we think Mdme. Hermann 
would probably be heard to more advantage. 
Herr Richter brought his series of concerts 
to a successful close on Monday evening. The 
weather was extremely hot, but a spiendid 
programme drew a large audience. After the 
‘**Tannhiauser”’ overture, played as usual with 
immense spirit, came Bach’s Magnificat in D, 
one of the composer’s finest works belonging to 
the Leipzig period. While full of contrapuntal 
learning, there is freshness about the music; 
and it contains passages both of pathos and 
grandeur which show that Bach was not, as 
many imagine, a sort of fugue-machine, turning 
out specimens of the best kind, and in any 
quantity. Bach, in his way, was as much of a 
poet as Beethoven. The performance was a 
good one. The solo vocalists were Miss Mar- 
riott, Miss Little, Mr. B. Lane, and Mr. Watkin 
Mills. Theconcert concluded with Beethoven's 
Choral Symphony. Everybody knows how 
admirable a performance of this great work is 
generally given by Herr Richter; but we never 
remember a finer rendering of the three instru- 
mental movements than that of Monday even- 
ing. The conductor’s engagements in Vienna 
will prevent him coming over as usual for a 
short autumn series, but the nine concerts will 
be given next summer. The season just con- 
cluded has been noteworthy in two respects: 
first, in the improvement of the band; secondly, 
in the prominence given to English music in 
the programmes. J. S. SHEDLOCK, 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Tue performances at Drury Lane during the 
last week or ten days have consisted entirely of 
repetitions of operas already noticed. With 
regard to ‘‘ Faust,” it may be noticed that the 
appearance of Marguerite in the Walpurgis 
scene has been effected, though scarcely in so 
visionary manner as might be desired. On the 
first night this episode, owing possibly to some 
hitch in the machinery, was omitted. One 
cannot pass away from this opera without again 
mentioning the general excellence of the 
performance, the very fine Faust of M. J. 
de Reske, and the equally satisfactory, though 
quite in a different way, Mephistofeles of 
his brother M. E. de Reske. Mdlle. Sigrid 
Arnoldson appeared as Zerlina in ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni” on Friday week for the first time. 
That she would look well in the part, and also 
play it prettily, were, of course, toregone con- 
clusions. So far as singing was concerned, the 
young lady had not the same opportunity as in 
Rossini’s light opera of displaying her skill as 
a vocalist. She sang well, but was heavily 
handicapped by the severe simplicity of the 
music. However, the public were perfectly 
satisfied with everything she did, and ap- 
plauded and encored with the utmost diligence. 
Last Saturday ‘‘ Carmen ” was substituted at the 
last moment for ‘“‘ Lohengrin.” With Mdme, 
Minnie Hauk in the title-ré/e the opera is sure 
to succeed ; but there were one or two things in 
the performance—as for example, the ‘‘ Haban- 
era” and the ‘‘ Toreador ” songs—not quite up 
to the usual standard of excellence. Mdlle. 
Marie Engle, in the part of Michaela, sang with 
much taste, and her acting was quiet and 
sympathetic. 

A CONCERT was given at the Steinway Hall 
on Thursday afternoon, by the pupils of the 
Hyde Park Academy of Music. The programme 
was, as usual, of a miscellaneous character, the 
first part concluding with Reinecke’s graceful 
cantata, ‘‘Rose Bud.’’ Miss Mary Willis and 
Miss F. New, pupil of the late Mdme. Dolby 
contributed songs. Mr. H. F. Frost, conductor 
and trainer of the choir, showed his customary 
vigour and ability. 


MESSRS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 


BY THE LATE EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 


BY 
Sir STAFFORD HENRY NORTHCOTE, 
FIRST EARL OF IDDESLEIGH, G.0.B., D.C.L., ETC. 
8vo, 16s. 


** A pleasant and timely memorial of a singularly engaging personality 
-...It shows him at home and in private, or, at the most, in semi-public 
life, Itehows him as he lke best to be employed, talking genially and 
pleasantly to his friends and neighbours. But we must not linger over a 
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